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ITS FIRST 
IMPRESSION 





OISED RIGHT... she'll cut through the water in 
a graceful dive that commands the admiring atten- 
tion of all. Just so, your printed matter will cut 
through to win your prospect’s instant attention 
... if the first impression is right! Select the paper 
which, because of its perfect printability, invites 
reading... helps to makes the first impression right! 


See how Kimberly-Clark low-cost book papers... 


KLEERFECT* and EYFECT* . . . step up the first 
impression of printed advertising. Ask your 
printer for printed samples. Here are two papers 
which, because of their color, finish, feel and print- 
ability, command instant reader respect .. . ani 
definitely help reduce the over-all cost of printing 
circulars, brochures, and catalogues. For your nex' 


printing job, ask your printer to bid using: 





* REG. U.S. @ CAN. PAT. OFF, 


REG U.S, @ CAN. PAT, OFF, 


= U.S @ CAN, 
PAT. OFF. 
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Does This Book 


Answer Your 


Problem? 


Doane the last ten difficult years, man- 
agement research for the business execu- 
tive has become recognized by many as an 
indispensable tool for successful manage- 
ment. It helps to insure lower selling and 
production costs, reduce waste, widen mar- 
kets, and increase profits. Recently it has 
brought excellent results in achieving bet- 
ter employee relations. 

In the factory, the office, and the field, 
executives need complete, accurate, and 
unbiased information to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems arising from changed condi- 
tions. A more scientific approach lessens 
the dependence on guesswork and over- 
comes to some extent obsolete beliefs. 

Management research is strictly a staft 
function. It does not infringe upon the 
duties or prerogatives, or lessen the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive. 

Of course, every company uses research 
to some extent, but many have not yet 
organized this important work and are not 
getting the benefits of its usefulness. 

You may want to know more about this 
subject. If you do, please mail the coupon 
today. 
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Salesmen for Willkie 
Movement Started 


To the Editor: 


I personally wish to congratulate you on 
your July issue of American Business. 
Further, I want to say that I think you 
could do a lot of good by making re- 
prints of heading, “WILLKIE FOR 
PRESIDENT—II,” signed J. C. A., page 
nine.—W. K. Fietps, secretary and sales 
manager, Kewanee Manufacturing Co., 
Kewanee, Illinois. 


Mr. Fiexps: Since the publication of the 
editorial to which you refer there has 
been organized in Chicago, the National 
Sales Executives Committee to Elect 
Wendell Willkie. Some two thousand 
sales managers interested in maintaining 
the vitality of private enterprise through 
a more businesslike government form the 
nucleus of the committee, which the or- 
ganizers hope will soon include every 
sales manager in America. The committee 
has prepared a special booklet, How We 
Can Recapture Prosperity in America, 
for sales managers to distribute to sales- 
men. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by sending 6 cents in stamps to 
the National Sales Executives Committee, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Where to Buy 
Coat Racks 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate knowing where 
we may obtain information on the coat 





LETTERS... COMMENT 





racks illustrated in the article, “Money 
Saving Ideas from Menasha’s New 
Office,” in the July 1940 issue of Ament- 
can Business.—P. V. Mavs, secretary, 
central accounting office, Genung’s De- 
partment Stores, Mount Vernon, New 
York. 

To the Editor: 


On page 37 of the July 1940 issue of 
AmerIcAN Bousinesss there is shown a 
very excellent type of coat rack. Can 
you tell me who manufactures this?- 
Cuarites E. Goopman, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, Merchandise Service Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GENTLEMEN: The coat rack to which 
you refer is the “Office Valet” manufac- 
tured by Vogel-Peterson Company, Inc., 
1806 North Wolcott Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. If you will write to this firm, 
they will send you full information on it 


Wants to Buy Low- 
Priced Souvenirs 


To the Editor: 


Can you refer me to anyone specializ 
ing in souvenirs and small gadgets suit 
able for gifts for visitors on opening days 
or other special events? I have frequent 
use for souvenirs in connection with m\ 
work here. Most of the companies I hav: 
contacted offer thermometers and clothe 
brushes, etc., that run into too mucl 
money for average firms here.—Gracr 
Hopson, Hudson Advertising Agency 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Miss Hupson: The following firms ma 
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© Keeping posted on factory operations is 
largely a matter of keeping close communica- 
tion between plants and headquarters. Today 
thousands of modern businesses do this by 
Bell System Teletypewriter Service. 

Because typing-by-wire flashes messages 


instantly any distance, in typewritten form, it 


He keeps two factories on his desk 
by TELETYPE! 


virtually brings factories and branches under 
one roof. Contact is two-way. Every word 
exchanged is recorded at all connected points. 

Perhaps Teletypewriter Service will prove 
profitable in your business. Why not talk it 
over with a Bell System representative from 


your local telephone office? 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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1, the eo 


that almost licked Lucy... 


was the stamp that Lucy didn’t lick—enough! It came 
off the letter. The letter came back. Another firm got 
the big order. And Lucy got bawled out! Too bad... 
a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter might have saved both! 


A meter stamp printed by the Postage Meter, 
is on the envelope for keeps! It’s custom made, in any 
postage denomination needed for any class of mail. 
Cancelled and postmarked as printed, it saves the 
letter two postoflice operations, sends it on its way 
earlier. It’s counted automatically by the Meter, making 
postage accounting easier, more accurate! It can’t 
be “borrowed” or traded; is valueless except on your 
business mail... And with the stamp, the Postage 
Meter prints an advertising slogan, seals the envelope 
simultaneously ... mails faster than manual mailing, 
saves office time, saves extra help on peak mailings . . . 
and invariably cuts postage costs. 


Lucy knows all about a Postage Meter, now. 
You ought to know, too. There’s a model for every 
business, large or small. Call our nearest office for a 
demonstration in yours—on your own mail. 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1805 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY Gennes wi BOWES 











have some suggestions about souvenirs 
that will help you: Brown and Bigelow, 
Inc., Quality Park, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio; 
Parisian Novelty Company, 3510 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Cruver Manufacturing Company, 2456 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


Interested in Better 
Employment Methods 


To the Editor: 


Will you please let me know where I 
may obtain samples of the employment 
tests described in the article, “We Find 
a Way to Select Better Employees,” as 
reported to James H. Collins by Robert 
C. Storment in the July issue of Amenri- 
can Bustness? The two tests, of course, 
are the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Seale and the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability—F. T. Rocue, 
manager of salesmen, Lily-Tulip Cup 
| Corporation, New York, New York. 


To the Editor: 

We have just read your very interest- 
ing article, “We Find a Way to Select 
Better Employees,” and are of the 
opinion that the Humm-Wadsworth Tem- 
| perament Scale, and possibly the Otis 
Self-Administering Test may be useful 
to us. We would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give us concerning where 
we may purchase the above mentioned 
tests —F. B. Kern, office manager, Qual- 
ity Wet Wash Laundry Company, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


The article, “We Find a Way to Select 
| Better Employees,” by Robert C. Stor- 
ment, with reference to the methods em- 
ployed by the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration of Burbank, California, is fine. 
I would appreciate ‘t very much if you 
will forward me the address of the com- 
pany where the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale may be purchased.— 
Corneia CaZzELL, manager, Employment 
Service Company, San Antonio, Texas. 


To the Editor: 


We note that the article, “We Find a 
Way to Select Better Employees,” an 
interview with Robert C. Storment, re- 
ported by James H. Collins, seems to 
have several points of interest to any- 
one employing labor. We would like very 
much to know if it will be possible to 
obtain a set of questionnaires referred 
to in this article—O. Bartnsrince, vice 
president, Cullom and Ghertner Com 
peny, Nashville, Tennessee. 


GenTLEMEN: You may obtain further 
information about the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale by writing Dr. Don 
caster G. Humm, 416 West Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles, California. The 
publisher of the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability is the Worl 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York 
This company also has a branch office is 
| Chicago, Illinois. 
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O SOME of your 
salesmen lose an old 
customer for every new 
account they sell? Do 
they sometimes sell fringe 
customers whose credit is 
highly doubtful? Have 
you an otherwise good 
salesman who thinks it 
smart to pad his expense 
account? Are your sales- 
men price conscious? 
Do some of your men 
accept your help? Are 
too many of your men 
missing the whole point 
of company advertising? 
Are about half of your 
men marking time with 
you until they can find 
another job? 


A New Book to Take 
The Bunk Out of 
Salesmanship 


Eugene Whitmore put 
intwenty yearsofresearch 
with star salesmen in the field to learn what the BEST 
salesmen do. Out of this long work with America’s 
best salesmen comes this new book, HELPING 
PEOPLE BUY, which proves to any salesman he is 
better off to go easy on the expense account—which 
shows exactly why the salesman who follows the sales 
manager's instructions earns fatter commissions. It 
explains in a man-to-man, good-natured way how 
many salesmen became millionaires by thinking of 





Are Your Salesmen 
Running Around in 
Circles? 


their work as a business 
and not a game. 

Here is a counsellor 
and a guide to daily sales 
work—not a collection of 
theories about how sell- 
ing should be done, but a 
collection of fascinating, 
well-told stories (names 
mentioned) showing how 
successful salesmen lick 
the day-to-day problem of 
building business, han- 
dling credits, using ad- 
vertising, soothing unrea- 
sonable buyers, outwit- 
ting price chiselers, and 
doing things the way 
the house wants them 
done. 

Give each of your sales- 
men a copy of this book. 
It will give every man a 
new and bigger concep- 
tion, a practical, but vast- 
ly enlarged, vision of the 
profit possibilities result- 
ing from the time-tried 
methods of selling which 
are so vividly and strikingly described in this book. 

Every salesman who reads this book will have a 
better understanding of the true problems of making 
a business profitable. He will understand, perhaps 
for the first time, why the often-criticized policies 
of the house and the sales manager are necessary. 
You can help every one of your salesmen to bigger 
achievement by giving each of them a copy of this 
truly different, challenging book. 


First Edition Almost Gone — Get Your Copy Now — 256 Pages of 
Stirring, Factual Help for Salesmen Who Want to Get Ahead 


CONTENTS 
HELPING PEOPLE BUY 


Millionaire Salesmen The Salesman and Advertising 
Prospects Are People 
What's Your Price? 

Let the Customer Use You 
The “Gift of Gab” Delusion 
What's Holding You Back? 
Little Habits and Big Men 


The Credit Bugaboo 


The Boss Hopes You Make Good 
What's Your Competition? 

You Can Be an Interesting Fellow 
Showmanship in Salesmanship 
Give "Em Everything You Have 
Salesmen and Scientists Play Ball 


256 PAGES. 5144x8'% INCHES 
— - $2.50 


CLOTH BOUND. EASY TO READ 


Expense Accounts vs. Swindle Sheets 
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Nominated on One Ballot! sciatiunrers 


To the Editor: 


Can you give me any information on 
methods of keeping records of serial 
numbers? Among the problems confront 
ing*us on this point are: How much in- 
formation shall be recorded in relation 
to the sale of the item serially numbered ; 
how the records shall be kept, in single 
or cross file order; ete. 

In our case, registration cards, serially 
numbered, are packed with each outfit. 
Since we sell to distributors and dealers 
only, and the registration card is filled 
in and returned by the ultimate consumer 
who makes his purchase from a dealer, 
the name of the account to whom we 
ship these articles is not the same as the 
individual who returns the card. Would 
you advocate recording the individual 
owner’s name as well as the name of the 








dealer in our records of registration | 
numbers?—Mary Scuwartz, The Kalart 
Company, Inc., 915 Broadway, New 
York, New York. : 


Miss Scuwartz: It so happens that | 
one of our staff members had an oppor- ‘ 
tunity to investigate the methods em- 
ployed by the W. A. Sheafer Pen Com- 
pany, manufacturer of fountain pens. 
This company maintains a large bound 
volume in which there is a printed record 


From these books the actual pens are 


numbered, When shipment is made, there 


BAND WAGON FOR AUTO-TYPISTS «3.2% = 
ceived each pen. 


As you may know, in the last few years 
there has been a wave of “hijacking” of 
merchandise in transit. Merchandise has 








In the first six months of 1940, all previous Auto-typist sales records were 


broken. Manufacturers, retailers, banks, hotels, schools, government agen- | 1.0, stolen in ege queciiiiee trom 
cies, insurance companies, investment houses, and hospitals were among the trucks, from box cars, and from ware- 
institutions that bought Auto-typists during the past six months. homens, as wel’ op teem veel chee. 


Oftentimes when merchandise on which 
there are no serial numbers is stolen, 
there is no way to prove the merchandise 
was stolen, even though it is actually 


WHY? Because Auto-typists have a dozen important uses in every office. 
They will automatically type sales letters, collection letters, adjustment 
letters, follow-up letters, and a variety of other routine correspondence. In 


doing this they eliminate a great deal of dictation as well as much laborious Senn tn Ges inte at tae Gtk 
hand typing. Some time back a police captain who 


Without increasing your labor costs or office payroll, you can greatly expand has charge of the cartage detail of the 
the Chicago police department urged us to 


your sales effort and the effectiveness of your sales follow-up plan. Auto- | ~"" lh gpreneding sestger ities ts 

typist letters are personal in tone, and extremely effective in getting your pea . a hy ara eed : 

. ss. Auto-typists will prove indispensable in your office. Start prspcceey vd ypc heteaeene- fp Mertens 

Sneneng? Scecss. Auto typists a P ’ of some kind or by a serial number, so 

investigating now, by clipping the coupon below. that legal identification is possible when 
stolen goods are recovered. 

Here is a case in point. Several years 

Q if T 0 =| ¥y a ' £ T ago a truck-load of chewing gum was 

| hijacked in Chicago. A large quantity 


of this gum was later found in a store on 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. the wert site of Chicago and when the 








610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House company, it was able to prove conclusive 
Chicago New York City London W. 6.2 ly that it was the merchandise which 4 
Mail thi . . . . had been stolen because of identification 
Mail t wee oe I would like more information about the Standard and Selector | | marks on each package which indicated y 
for full informa- Auto-typist. | that the gum was made to sell in the ( 
tion. Learn how South Atlantic states only. Gum being If 
. ists c eee x5 e3 | shipped to this territory is made from a : 
Auto-typists can ones hipped to this territory is made f $1) 
slightly different formula because of th« 
our sales ) 
help y 1 Company Se an enc | extreme dampness of the climate there, te 
and collection Add and it was only by means of these mark: ig 
bl ress. . ; . o* . oo | : . Re: sae : the 
probiems. that the thief was prosecuted. 
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May We Send You These New Surveys on Approval? 
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No. 1.—MODERN SALES, PROMOTION METHODS 


This Survey presents the successful sales promotion plans and activities of 2,500 concerns. 


t oR It is the first organized data available covering modern promotion methods. 
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Ten Best Sales Playlets of the Year General Motors “Parade of Progress” Plan 


Calendar of Events for Sales Promotion 
A Checking Chart for Sales Contests 


List of Sales Films Available for Rental 
10 Ways to Use Promotional Trailers 


gale 1O Twelve Sales Scoreboard Suggestions Check List of Store Promotion Activities 
p t ay ent Brunswick-Balke Dealer Help Plan Johns-Manville Guild Promotion Plan 
Have y uu -_ yey i you res 1 Reliance Life Direct-Mail Lead Plan Experience of 20 Concerns with Slides 
ghe tall? - 19 ? Wi wits cou Egry Register Inactive Accounts Plan What Companies Charge for Dealer Helps 
{or ans for a dares Westinghouse Dealer Merchandising Survey How Contest Materials Are Paid for 
yon P pring the Seventeen Direct-Mail Tests and Results Sales Booklets That Help Retail Clerks 
methods ved nods, his What 483 Companies Spend on Direct-Mail Monthly Retail Educational Bulletins 
they be 1 — be ot 38 Tested Plans to Increase Store Traffic Organizing Retail Clerk Sales Clubs 
sw eg 
. tet’s face jesmen OF” © ing 
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oiend yous promotion » No. 2.—PLANS FOR INCREASING EXPORT SALES 
? fa 3 av WV \ . 
to up pot weid n sales weed Particularly topical at this time in view of rapid changes in export selling methods and 
. to carry HS $3) ' ntthe cre markets, this Survey is regarded as the best ever made on export selling, marketing and 
, nell jnve t a ese sion: gales advertising. 
a 
S Daarch 109 tae date sales Pl athods- Where to Find Business in Foreign Markets The Knack of Export Advertising 
. ¢the mos up rt sellin = now Low Cost Methods Sell High Priced Units Current Practices in Export Finance 
ind nd © yer1e rinell Overseas Marketing Plans of Scholl Co. Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade Today 
a trainld q valued e Da wi Analysis of Markets in Twelve Countries Government Relations in Foreign Trade 
4 This new 0 t yougd re you -~ How Borg-Warner Sells Refrigerators Abroad How to Build Up an Export Dept. Quickly 
h - aq release h them t g and © 4 Using Direct-Mail to Crack Export Market Will American Methods Work in Europe? 
ing it thouse? Comparison of Br. Office vs. Direct Agents How to Sell in Overseas Markets 
Surve tap prom thers Methods for Handling Export Shipments Best Methods of Indirect Exporting 
e have ° hic able How to Organize for Direet Export How Berry Brothers Opened Up So. Africa 
) riences som 
of dollars: omes iD — - wit twelve 
, Each Survey” se-leat — enaterial —_ 3 No. 3.—SALES TRAINING PRACTICES OF 1200 CONCERNS 
‘ e e Lu 
: eathe eo ex r xis i forms, Headline problem for sales executives today is what to do about training salesmen. This 
: cellulor ‘ ewritt n ot act his iS new Dartnell Survey to be released through 1940 gets at the facts of costs, methods, new 
in a \ exhib nip s ots technique and new developments in training salesmen. 
se 
> also a +t ’ nuals : ned. New Trends in Training for 1940 Should Old Salesmen Train New Men? 
ts le re stre ublis ees ie . ee: " 
D charts: o-d od Pp How to Analyze a Training Problem Field Training vs. Class Training 
i) the ost a sal What Concerns Are Spending on Training Fifty-Two Bulletins for Salesmen 
tion of date af Tests to Uncover Weakness in Manpower 100 Ways to Meet Price Objections 
<hibit art ae 29 Major Reasons Why Salesmen Fail Closing Methods of Leading Salesmen 
Repor™ and ° pinder eluding What 500 Salesmen Want More than Money Time Control Plans Used by Salesmen 
ose \ Z are® Thirty Training Plans Analyzed Trends and New Uses for Daily Reports 
dexe®- na oe ee oe Uses of Visual Sales Training Aids How Honor Clubs Can Be Used 
carriage ach 54 Analysis of 43 New Sales Manuals Selling Training Plans to Salesmen 
whatsoe Study of Best Form for Training Material Letters Used to Train Salesmen 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD FREE Send Today jor These Three 


a e 
‘ If you care to attach your check for aA elpafel Surveys at the Special 
$11.85 for each Survey ordered and so 
save us billing cost we will gold stamp ‘ . ~ 
Combination Price of $30.00 


your name or your company name on 
the cover with our compliments. 
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PECULATIVE or forward 
buying in anticipation of 
skyrocketing prices seems 
to have run out of gas and 
is slowing down. This is 
the reason, some think, for 
the present lull. But even 
so, general business activ- 
ity is still well above 1939 
levels and sales managers 
are optimistically looking 
forward to fall, when ar- 
mament money should be- 
gin to circulate more 
freely. Our forecast, made 
last December, that 1940 
sales would probably top 

1939 by 15 per cent still holds. It may even close 

higher. As to the probable effect of Mr. Willkie’s 

election on business activity, Carl Snyder, former 
economic adviser to the Federal Reserve Bank of 

New York and author of the much discussed book, 

Wealth The Creator, says that if. the New Deal’s 
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philosophy of overproduction is scrapped at the 
polls in November, as he thinks it will be, the country 
“an look forward to a period of the greatest pros- 
perity it has ever experienced, “tempered probably by 


endless strikes and labor controversies.” The only 


fly in the kraut barrel is Mr. Hitler. 


Business in Government 


One of our good readers in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
puts us over the barrel for getting into politics and 
urging salesmen to support Wendell Willkie. ‘“Will- 
kie,” he writes, “is more of a Democrat than he is ¢ 
Republican. After listening to the Republican con- 
vention I have concluded the only thing they offer is 
the same New Deal, only more of it.” And he adds, 
“How can Willkie, any more than Roosevelt, reduce 
taxes? They are both committed to rearmament.” A 


8 


fair question. But first may I say that our only 
interest in politics is how they affect business. We 
have both Republican and Democrats among our 
editors. We advocated the nomination of Mr. Willki« 
before Philadelphia, and we are advocating his elec 
tion after Philadelphia, because we believe in his 
philosophy of government. We are just a bit fed up 
with the professional politicians in both parties. We 
think it time to apply business management principles 
to federal spending, and regard Mr. Willkie as one 
of the most able business managers in the country. 
He will get more for the government’s money—for 
your tax dollar and for mine. That will help business. 


The Willkie Vote 


With Hitler’s permission, the coming presidential 
election should decide a question of fundamental im- 
portance to business. Is this country going to con- 
tinue under a free enterprise system, modified to meet 
new world conditions, or is it going to continue its 
march toward collectivism and a planned economy? 
Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wallace hold that th 
prime duty of government is to provide economic 
opportunities and security for the governed. That 
calls for an increasing centralization of power in 
Washington. This is the essence of the New Deal. 
Mr. Willkie, on the other hand, holds that “the pur- 
pose of government is to make men free. Their free 
dom must be economic as well as_ political.” He: 
further states in his “Ten Principles” that such free- 
dom can be obtained only by limiting the power of 
every one, big government as well as big business. 
So there you have the issue. The odds now ar 
against Mr. Willkie—seven to five. That is becaus« 
Americans have been made class conscious. The so- 
called working class is more energetic and _ballot- 
minded than the middle and employing classes. They 
get out and vote. Those who have achieved position 
in life feel they are such a minority their vote won’t 
matter. However, it must be remembered that the 
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balance of political power in the United States is 
held by what New Dealers call the “middle class.” 
This group is made up of land owners, independent 
farmers, small business men, owners of insurance 


policies and securities, salesmen and executives, skilled 


craftsmen, home owners, and the like. It will be this 
vote which will decide the fate of American business 
in November. Because of the importance of the issue, 
millions of them will vote across party lines. Therein 
lies Willkie’s strength. He can win if he can get out 
that vote. 


Business Men in Politics 


One of the bright spots in the outlook is that busi- 
ness managers, too long inclined to sit back and damn 
the politicians and the way they have mismanaged 
things, are at last going in for politics. We read that 
E. M. Queeny, of Monsanto Chemical Company, has 
asked for a pay cut, so that he may devote half of his 
time to politics. Hugh Morrow, of Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company, is taking time off to enlist 
30,000 Willkie campaign volunteers. B. C. Heacock, 
president of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, is 
going to campaign for Willkie. He fears what might 
happen if a rearmament boom gets out of hand. 
“Loose thinking about defense needs,” he said, “would 
lead to monetary inflation. Many young people dur- 
ing the armament expansion will be trained for voca- 
tions which won’t endure. Steps must be taken by 
government to protect us against great dislocations of 
men and materials when abnormal armament building 


> These men, it will be noted, are not getting 


is over.” 
into politics for what they can get out of it. They 
know all they will get is abuse and a fine collection of 
dead cats. But they have a stake in what happens 
here in America. They realize the importance of the 
great issues before the electorate, and they want to 
do their bit. And the same goes for thousands of 
other business executives—managers of departments 
and divisions of industry. The patriotism of these 
men is to be commended. And while their motives will 
be misunderstood, and while they will be smeared by 
politicians zealous of their spoils, they will derive one 
thing of great price from their labor—through active 
participations in political affairs they will get a 
better grasp of public psychology. They will learn 
to know Mr. Average Man better. 


Seven Good Habits 


“Uncle Jake” Kindleberger is one of my favorite 
authors. He is so blamed human and, at the same 
time, world-wise. He is celebrating his fifty-fifth an- 
niversary in the paper business. (He heads up the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company over in 
Michigan, sometimes called the world’s model paper 
mill.) Uncle Jake is quite a philosopher. The other 
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day he set down on paper his idea of the seven best 
habits any man could acquire. I thought they were 
interesting; perhaps you will, too. 

1. The habit of approaching every mystery with an open mind. 


The revolutionary things have usually been discovered by 
people who have let their thinking get off the beaten path. 


. The habit of treating fragments of time with respect. 
Nearly all success can be traced to the way some men use 
time which others idle away 

3. The habit of learning from any man. Some of us listen too 


much to ourselves. 


. The habit of looking for the funny aspect of every disaster. 
If we see the humorous side of calamities, we will be less 
terrified by them. 


Maintain an inquisitive mind. Acquire the knack of asking 
intelligent questions. The man who has lost his curiosity 
has lost his bank roll of employment. 

3. The habit of spending some time every day with children. 
Just to listen to a child’s questions for an hour a day will 
convince you how little you really know, and to make that 
discovery is to make progress. 

. The habit of taking a reverent attitude toward life. Some 
of us miss a great deal by being cynical and skeptical, and 
as a result are bound to miss the best there is in life. 


And concludes Uncle Jake, “Any man who cultivates these 
seven habits will make a better workman, a better salesman, a 
better executive, and a better friend.” They point the way to 
1 full life. 


Changing England 

About a year ago I wrote a paragraph here under 
the caption “Britain Looks West.” It didn’t set 
very well with some of our British friends. They 
resented the suggestion that the fortunes of war 
might result in the shifting of the seat of empire from 
London to Canada. No one is praying harder than 
I am for England. Yet queer news is coming out of 
London these days. There is a plan on foot to put 
a ceiling over personal incomes; it is proposed for the 
state to guarantee a minimum for national life; there 
is growing talk of confiscating all wealth in the 
national interest; and to cap the climax the proposal 
has been made that trial by jury be abolished. Per- 
haps it is to be expected that a country fighting for 
its life should look for the answer to its problems on 
the continent of Europe. We, in America, should be 
the last to criticize England for doing this. Yet it 
does seem as though she might better look to the 
West, to the younger dominions of the Empire for 
inspiration. Current British thinking, it seems to 
many over here, lacks the motivating spark that a 
nation needs to carry it forward. It is the philosophy 
of standing still. National socialism worked for 
Germany because it had the incentive of revenge 
within it. There is no spark of destiny in the British 
plan. Canada drives ahead because it has the vision 
of greatness. So has Australia. So has the United 
States. We refuse to believe that we have grown up. 
It is the spirit of youth and adventure. Britain might 
well look to the West before it goes too far along the 


path to an incentiveless economy.—J. C. A. 








AN IDEA 
BECOMES A REALITY :; + 


In your office—as in nearly every office—almost every department 
head and supervisor has at least one idea which, if wisely devel- 


oped, might reduce certain office costs immediately. 


Ideas Are Worth Money! 


A recent analysis revealed that the tech- 
nical knowledge and assistance of a 
single Burroughs representative had 
enabled a few department heads and 
supervisors to save for their employers 
a total of $253,500 annually in the cost 
of accounting and statistics. 

This amount is the equivalent of a net 
profit of 5% on a gross sales volume of 
more than five million dollars! 


To help your business profit from these ideas, Burroughs representa- 
tives offer their experience and technical knowledge of machines, 
applications and procedures for lowering office costs or meeting 
changing business conditions. 

As our representative counsels with yours, they discuss possibilities, 
evolve a solution, estimate the savings for your consideration—and 


another good idea becomes a reality. 


Eager to capitalize an idea? Call Burroughs—there’s no obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 
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A Famous Doctor, Who Keeps the 
Air Pilots Healthy, Talks About 


REEPING FIT FOR BUSINESS 





Conserving executive manpower for the bigger jobs 
that loom immediately ahead is one of the serious 
problems facing many organizations. Here are 
suggestions of great value from a world authority 





Report of an Interview with 


COLONEL A. D. TUTTLE, M. D. 


Medical Director, United Air Lines 


ERE is a medical order for 

you, Bill—a positive order, my 
prescription—given to you with 
the full authority of the president 
of the company,” began the medi- 
cal officer of a well-known com- 
pany whose fast-growing opera- 
tions have put a heavy burden on 
all of its executives. 

“Beginning today you are to 
add an extra day to every trip 
you schedule. On this extra day 
you are to have no business ap- 
pointments of any kind. You are 
to sleep late, have a leisurely 
breakfast in your room, take a 
long time to read the papers. But 
that is not all, you are to spend 
the rest of the day with no thought 
of business on your mind. You 
loaf. Go to a theatre. Play golf, 
or just walk around the town as 
if you were a country boy seeing 
the sights.” 

“Oh, but I can’t do that—I—I 
—Oh!? 
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“Shut up,” ordered the good- 
natured doctor, with a big, yet 
“You can do it or 
breakdown. I 


serious smile. 
suffer a 
have been watching you. You are 


nervous 


overworking. You have been burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. You 
are getting jittery. You have no 
sound appetite. You are not 
sleeping well. Now, let me go on 
with my prescription. Suppose 
you schedule a two-day trip to 
Boston next week. Suppose that 
your last appointment in Boston 
ends at about midnight Tuesday. 
Tell the branch manager and all 
the salesmen you are leaving Bos- 
ton that night. But don’t leave. 
Instead of hurrying on to New 
York to start seeing more people 
next day, spend Wednesday in 
Boston, but do not tell any busi- 
ness associate or customer that 
As I just said, 
Forget 


you are there. 
sleep late next morning. 
you have a job. Forget all about 





Colonel Tuttle's Army Service includes 
the Spanish-American War, the Boxer 
Uprising, the Philippine campaign, the 
World War, including two years on the 
staff of General Pershing in France. 


For four years he was commandant of 
the U. S. Army School of Aviation 
Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas. 


Here he supervised the training of 
flight surgeons for the Army and Navy, 
the National Guard and reserves. 


He retired from the Army to become 
medical director of the United Air 
Lines and to pursue his research in 
aviation medicine. 
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business. Put in the remainder of 
the day in any way you see fit. 
Then start back to work next day. 
If you will do this, along with the 
simple corrective measures I have 
already outlined, you will be a new 
man in a few months.” 

Alarmed by the heavy toll of 
death, illness, and nervous ailments 
being paid by business leaders, 
some companies are requiring all 
key men to work under doctors’ 
orders at all times. These com- 
panies have learned that a man 
can be kept in good health, just 
as a machine can be kept in good 
running order, by proper atten- 
tion. One of the companies which 
have been unusually strict in re- 
quiring executives to pay atten- 
tion to doctor’s orders is United 
Air Lines, whose chief medical of- 
ficer is Colonel A. D. Tuttle, until 
recently commander of the School 
of Aviation Medicine, United 
States Army. 

Obviously, Colonel Tuttle’s first 
responsibility is to maintain the 
health and mental alertness of 
United’s pilots. In this work, as 
in the work of other air line medi- 
Colonel Tuttle has 
helped achieve a record of success 


cal officers, 


which no other type of business 
organization has approached. The 
commercial air line pilots of Amer- 
ica are probably the healthiest, 
most mentally alert, cleanest liv- 
ing group of professional men any- 
where in the world. For more than 
sixteen months now, the air lines 
have operated without a fatal ac- 
More 


have 


cident to any passenger. 
than a million 
been carried without harm befall- 
ing one of them. No other trans- 


passengers 


portation system has such a record 


of perfection. 

Pilot health, mental alertness, 
and strict watch by the medical 
officers of the various air lines have 
played an important part in this 
record achievement. This record 
of perfection could not have been 
possible had there been one case 
of pilot 
operating the one hundred or more 
gauges, diais, levers, 
and switches found in every mod- 


failure—one error in 


controls, 
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ern plane—one moment of inat- 
tention—misunderstanding of one 
‘radio order. Any of these things 
could have marred this record. 
Because he has played such an im- 
portant part in bringing air line 
personnel to this high state of per- 
fection, an AMERICAN Business 
reporter asked Colonel Tuttle to 
consider the problem of the busi- 
ness executive and his physical fit- 
ness. His message, which we believe 
especially important at this time 
when business’ executives face 
heavier burdens than ever before, 
follows: 

“In the army there is a practice 
of rating officers at frequent inter- 
vals. If this practice prevailed in 
business and it became my duty 
to rate a man, I would mark him 
down if he had failed to take his 
vacations when entitled to them. 

*“*A man in business who is too 
busy to take vacations is piling up 
trouble for himself and cutting 
short his career. And while speak- 
ing of vacations, I would like to 
go on record as strongly in favor 
of a full month’s vacation annual- 
ly for every responsible executive. 
If he is working in the cold coun- 
try—anywhere north of the Ohio 
River, for example—I would want 
him to have two weeks of winter 
vacation, between January and 
March in the sun country 
Florida, California, Texas, Ari- 
zona, or some other spot where he 
‘an spend most of his time out- 
doors and benefit from the sun- 
shine and the mild climate which 
usually goes with it. 

“I know there have been objec- 
tions to giving executives longer 
vacations than the rank and file of 
employees. One president of a com- 
pany said to me that his was a 
democratic company where every- 
one received the same treatment. 
But the facts are that everyone 
does not receive the same treat- 
ment. The clerk or the mechanic 
stops working when the bell rings. 
The executive takes his work and 
his responsibilities home with him. 
Thousands of executives have 
never learned to relax or to play. 


They are under an enormous 


strain, so great a strain that vast 
numbers of them do not know what 
a sound night’s sleep is like. 

“Even in his attempts to play, 
a business man very often takes 
his work along with him. He in- 
vites a department manager to 
play golf. Or he takes a customer 
out to dinner. In either case, he 
is talking and thinking business, 
giving his brain no chance to re 
lax, no chance to clear. 

“It is my suggestion that every 
company—every bank, wholesaler. 
large retailer, manufacturing or 
industrial company, as well as ser 
vice organization—adopt the rule 
of at least one full month of vaca 
tion for every key man—prefer 
ably two weeks in the summer and 
two weeks in the winter. In the 
long run every company which 
follows this policy will profit, be 
cause it results in increased effi 
ciency. Executives will be more 
mentally alert. Their minds will be 
better able to make sound, clear 
decisions. Physically, they will be 
able to do more work. It is much 
better for a business executive to 
be 100 per cent alert and healthy 
for eleven months on the job than 
to be only 80 per cent alert and 
vigorous twelve months a year. 

“If every executive 
could visit our health resorts and 
see the wrecks of men there—men 
who have wrecked or impaired 
their usefulness to their companies 
through overwork and neglect of 
their physical condition — _ it 
would be quickly apparent that 
business is paying a big price in 
lost time and in depriving itseli 
of experienced men who should lx 
at their peak of efficiency, but who 
have suffered breakdowns which 
eventually sent them to the spas 
and the resorts and the sani 
tariums for six months, a year, or 
even longer. 

“With our airline pilots we hav: 
learned the tremendous importanc: 
of preventive medicine. While it is 
true that so far as flying person- 
nel is concerned, we start with 
carefully selected men—the finest 
specimens of men to be found- 
these men are not immune from 


company 
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the same dangers and difficulties of 
men who work at desks instead of 
at the passenger 
planes. They can have headaches, 
hackaches and indigestion, even as 
you and I. They can suffer from 
fatigue and their hearts and blood 
pressure can get out of balance 


controls of 


just as any other man who works. 

“Whenever I examine a pilot for 
the first time, I invariably tell him 
that since he came to us physically 
fit, it is my job to keep him so if 
[ possibly can, but that I can do 
so only by subjecting him to 
periodic physical examinations in 
in effort to detect and ‘nip in the 
bud’ all deviations from the nor- 
mal before they can become dis- 
ibilities that might cut short his 
dying career. An approach like 
hat usually elicits 100 per cent 
‘ooperation on the part of the 
‘xaminee, and many of them do 
require corrective measures from 
time to time. I derive no little 
satisfaction in being able to cor- 
rect defects while they are still 
iegligible, and thus keep a pilot 
fully qualified for the duties that 
devolve upon him aloft. 

“Thus it is our job to detect and 
prevent minor ailments from be- 
coming serious. It is at this point 
where the average business man 
encounters his worst difficulty, and 
where he plants the seed for serious 
trouble. He will not heed the 
warning signs that nature sets up 
to signal difficulties ahead. Our 
pilots come in for a check-up con- 
stantly. In addition to our own 
company examinations, the govern- 
ment requires two thorough exami- 
nations a year, so we know that 
none of our pilots can have any 
serious disabilities; yet so thor- 
ough has been our training that 
there is a stream of pilots coming 
in here to see me all the time, 
checking, checking, checking, even 
between the prescribed examina- 
tion periods. 

“The result is that we expose 
every deviation from the normal, 
ipply preventive measures and, in 
almost every case, avoid serious 
illnesses. But the business execu- 
tive is too busy to go see his doc- 
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There are twenty-one steps in the pilot’s eye examination alone, plus many 
other examinations, some of which, given regularly to the business executive, 
would be helpful in avoiding illness and extending lives valuable to business 


tor. He 


twinges of pain, the many warning 


slight 


disregards the 
signals that he needs attention. 
And once he does see his physician 
he is all too prone to disregard 
everything his doctor tells him, 
especially if it includes a much 
needed rest. 

“Once in his lifetime, every man 
should have a thorough eye exam- 


ination. I do not refer to the 
common idea of an eye examina- 
tion the ‘Can-you-see-the-““E”- 
can-you-read-the-last-line?’ exami- 
nation. Here at United, there are 
twenty-one steps in an eye exami- 
nation. Such a test is to deter- 
mine, not whether a man can sce 
clearly or not, but to ascertain 


that every (Continued on page 44) 











The Coming Nazi Struggle 
For World Trade 





American business leaders must not be lulled to sleep 
by hopes that Germany and Russia will fight over their 
loot, leaving us free to carry on our world trade. On 
the contrary, this authority thinks that we must face 
competition with slave labor, cheap goods, and barter 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


F THE Pan-American Confer- 

ence in Havana ever meant to 
establish an economic cartel of 
this hemisphere’s raw material 
producers, then it was bound to be 
a failure for at least three 
reasons: 

1. It is difficult to make a cartel 
work, which tries to control an 
individual commodity without con- 
trolling its entire production. In 
the present case almost every sin- 
gle raw material to be controlled 
is also produced outside the Ameri- 
cas, and most of them are pro- 
duced in a “surplus,” for which 
there is no market but in Europe. 

2. It is still more difficult to 
control a great number of com- 
modities subject to such circum- 
stances. 

3. It is most difficult to do so 
when the fact of control itself is 
bound to put a premium on more 
production inside and outside the 
cartel area. 

Apparently, Cordell Hull has 
not a real cartel in mind, but 
rather an extension of the Wallace 
program of crop control. We will 
attempt to “plow under” the so- 
called surpluses of this whole con- 

We are, for the purpose of this article, 
assuming that Britain will lose the present 
conflict in Europe. (Ed.) 


tinent, or to store them at our ex- 
pense, and we already propose to 
offer for this purpose the lump 
sum of half a billion dollars. We 
try to buy the South American 
cooperation with a minute frac- 
tion of our huge gold reserve. How 
long a way is such a small amount 
likely to go? The total annual 
exports of Latin America 
amounted to over 1.75 and 1.86 
billion dollars in 1938 and 1939, 
respectively, and were as much as 
2.5 billions in a year like 1937, to 
say nothing of the 5 billions (in 
present day dollars) of 1929. Be- 
tween them Germany, France, and 
Italy absorbed 15.8 per cent in 
1938, and 11 per cent in 1939. To 
keep away the German wolf, we 
would have to feed the Latin 
American lambs at the annual rate 
of at least some 200 or 250 million 
dollars. The half a billion ap- 
propriation would have to be re- 
newed every third year, if not more 
often. 

But more important: The ap- 
propriation is supposed to be on a 
credit basis, and would, therefore, 
be worthless if the emergency per- 
sists. To be worth while, it would 
have to be put on a strict “get-it- 
for-nothing” basis. Moreover, we 
assume so far that Britain con- 


tinues taking its share of Latin 
American trade, accounting for as 
much as 33 per cent of Argentina’s 
and 65 per cent of Bolivia’s ex 
ports ; in the last two years, 15.9 
and 12.8 per cent of all Latin 
American exports went to Great 
Britain. What if Britain also 
should come under Nazi rule? We 
would then have to double the 
annual allocation for inter-Ameri- 
can crop control. And we would 
also have to worry about Canada 
and the British West Indies, 
meaning an additional half a bil 
lion dollars per annum, or raising 
to four times the original amount. 

And all this is not yet the whole 
story. Our estimates of what w 
would have to spend to keep the 
Latin Americas from bartering 
with Nazi Europe are based so far 
on recent exports and current 
prices. But raw material prices 
may rise (although prospects are 
none too good). As to the volume 
of “surpluses” to be financed, you 
can take it for granted that they 
will increase, except perhaps in 
extremely bad crop years. They 
will tend to increase because th« 
mere fact that they are financed 
will create a mighty inducement to 
maintain and extend production 
We will have to face, in other 
words, the experience of our own 
crop control on a much larger 
scale and with proportionately 
greater financial losses. We will 
have to repeat and magnify th 
object lesson of the last seven 
years’ farm policy, which showed 
“the impossibility of raising, 01 
even maintaining, farm _ prices 
through government payments fo 
reduced acreage, soil conservation, 
and similar objectives, at the sam: 
time that farm mechanization, in 
creased use of fertilizer, and bette: 
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Typical of the ports where Germany will fight with all her resources and cunning to control trade is the coffee port at 
Santos, Brazil, where Nazis are already planning for trade expansion, and offering delivery of needed goods before winter 


srowing methods are lowering 
costs and stimulating 
‘ion.”* But the Latin Americans 
are likely to develop their produc- 
tion far more rapidly under the 
stimulus of price guarantee than 
anything we might do under simi- 
their 


produc- 


lar circumstances 
producers are better “equipped” 
to evade control, and because their 
resources are far less developed 
than ours. A doubling or trebling 
of Latin American production of 


because 


raw materials is possible within a 
few years. The raw material crisis 
which would threaten an isolated 
American continent may be post- 
poned for a while, but could not 
be eliminated for good even if we 
would sacrifice half or more of our 
gold reserves. 

Incidentally, we are “surplus” 
producers as well, and our own 
agricultural and mining situation 
is likely to be further aggravated 
by both the decline of our own 
European outlets and the piling 
up, with our financial aid, of Latin 
American “surpluses.” Then, the 
Far East, too, including India and 


*The Index, published by the New 
York Trust Company, Spring Issue, 
1940 (p. 15). 
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Australia, is bound to be gravely 
impaired as a market for us and 
for the Latin Americans if the fall 
of England should curtail their 
markets, in addition to breaking 
the gates which still control the 
flood of Japanese imperialism. 
The cumulative effects of 
Britain’s disaster cannot be easily 
exaggerated—if we are at logger- 
heads with a victorious Germany. 
But why should that be necessary? 
Couldn’t we live and trade with 
“neutral” 
terms? Why should she be intent 


her on some sort of 
on aggression in this hemisphere? 
Why should we object to her 
“peaceful penetration” on_ this 
continent? And if she chooses to 
be isolationist herself—which may 
then, 
by definition, she does not intend 
to do much business in the Ameri- 


most likely suit her plans- 


cas, and why should we then be 
responsible for the damage thus 
arising to our neighbors, in addi- 
tion to our own losses? 

In short, there is nothing in the 
‘cards (some people may argue) to 
indicate a coming conflict, and no 
reason for us to create it artificial- 
ly by preparations for economic 
Even 


are genuinely anti-Nazi in senti- 


warfare. businessmen who 


ment, derive comfort from the ap- 
parent isolationist tendency of 
Germany. Is it not obvious indeed, 
they say, that the contest for 
supreme power will merely take a 
new form, if Germany wins? Is 
she not likely to prepare for an- 
other showdown, first with Russia, 
and possibly the United States? 
That will mean for her the neces- 
sity to prepare for another block- 
ade, and to make Greater Germany 
even more self-sufficient in the fu- 
ture than the smaller one is sup- 
posed to be at present. This con- 
clusion may seem logical: That 
there may be nothing much to be 
feared from German competition 
in South America, except possibly 
in such limits as one would expect 
within the framework of “normal” 
international trade. 

In matters of fundamental im- 
portance, like the issue at stake, it 
is good to be prepared for the 
worst rather than to be caught in 
wishful thinking (as it happened 
to the French and the British). 
The more so when there are pro- 
found reasons to believe that the 
“worst” is likely to come next. It 
is wishful thinking to hope either 
for a conflict of victorious Ger- 
many with Russia, thus detracting 
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the former from western expan- 
sion, or to believe that the present 
autarchy-tendencies of Germany 
will automatically keep her away 
from Latin America. 

To begin with, the assumption 
that a German-Russian conflict is 
likely to follow the downfall of 
Britain, is premature, to say the 
least. It is far more rational to 
assume that the dictators will di- 
vide the loot in a more or less 
friendly fashion. But whatever 
their mutual “friendliness,” the 
essential point to understand is 
this: They will have good reasons 
to shy an open fight against each 
other. It is clear that an attack 
on Germany’s obviously superior 
army may be suicidal for the 
Bolshevik regime. On the other 
hand, the Germans will find bear- 
hunting far too expensive. Their 
quick success in a country like 
France was due not only to the 
actual military victory but also to 
two other vitally important cir- 
cumstances, which are scarcely 
appreciated. One was the com- 
parative shortness of distances; 
the French army had literally no- 
where to go after the defeat where 
it might have been reorganized. 
Moreover, France (similar to 
Italy) has accumulated over cen- 
turies the major part of her 
national wealth in the form of in- 
valuable cathedrals, palaces, 
vastles, antique furniture, and 
other “durable” things of a simi- 
lar type, which could not be re- 
placed if destroyed, making a 
modern war of destruction on their 
own territory extremely painful to 
the French people. The Russian 
defense, on the contrary, need not 
be hampered either by shortage of 
space or by a plethora of aesthetic 
values. The Bolsheviks could use 
the same trick against Hitler 
which the Czars “pulled” on 
Charles XII and Napoleon I. As 
a matter of fact, much of the vital 
raw materials and war industries 
of Russia are today in the Cau- 
casus, the Ural, and beyond. Her 
armies could retire 900 to 1,100 
miles, compelling the invader to 
distance progressively, under very 
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hazardous conditions, his own 
base, without getting hold of any 
thing really worth while. The cost 
of such a contest is likely to be 
extremely heavy and the outcome 
very dubious, especially as long as 
there are third parties left over 
to take advantage of the eventual 
weakness of both contestants. 

To sum up, a victorious Ger- 
many will find that her expansion 
in the Near East will be blocked 
by Russia and Italy, further east 
by Russia and Japan, in Africa 
partly by Italy and possibly by 
the strong natural defenses of 
South Africa. But Germany will 
have to and wants to expand. Her 
economic system, political mass 
appeal, and military machine are 
all built, oiled, and geared for ex- 
pansion. The maintenance of a 
ruthless one-party rule finds its 
sole justification in actual or po- 
tential conflict abroad, necessitat- 
ing war preparations which in turn 
are justified by conquest. But 
more important: Conquest is the 
economic lifeblood of the Nazi and 
Fascist systems. This is obvious 
to anybody who is familiar with 
them. It will not be possible here 
to point out more than a few out- 
standing features. 

The Germans are often thought 
of as medieval romanticists who 
go out to fight and conquer for 
some mystical religion of their 
own. Notwithstanding the ques- 
tion whether medieval crusaders 
had purely religious motives and 
were not also influenced by the 
fame of Oriental riches, present 
day Germans are certainly a most 
realistic-minded race. They follow 
Hitler to get by conquest the 
wealth which they could not get 
(or so they thought) by com- 
mercial methods. The stupendous 
cost—probably far more than 
100 billion dollars before they are 
through—will make the Euro- 
pean and African loot appear as 
a moderate gain only. And even 
that moderate gain will virtually 
be worthless if the largely indus- 
trial areas acquired can not be 
utilized to sell their products 
abroad. How could those indus- 


trial areas, which would be the 
prize feathers in the Nazi victory 
cap, such as Bohemia, Upper 
Silesia, Belgium, Holland, North- 
ern France, and, of course, Eng- 
land, produce a major value sur 
plus, unless supplemented by real- 
ly worth-while colonies (India!) 
and markets? Self-sufficient Rus 
sia and Japan will be of little 
avail, and poverty-stricken 
“Great” Italy of less. There will 
be only two major market outlets 
left for German-controlled Europe, 
two areas which at the same timx 
will be able to supplement the 
Nazi economy’s raw material base 
—a base that will become, inci- 
dentally, the more precarious the 
more of industrial Europe will be 
in Nazi hands. 

The two areas are the United 
States and Latin America—pre 
ferably both. From the economic 
point of view, one certainly can’t 
substitute Morocco for Mexico o: 
the Congo for Brazil, nor eve: 
Russia for this country. Victorious 
Germany will be hungry for a 
better life which only the trad 
with (or possession of) a major 
portion of the Western Hemi 
sphere can provide within a reason 
ably short time. The rest of the 
sources of real wealth will be 
blocked for a long time, or will 
need a long time for its develop 
ment. 

That’s why the Germans ar 
already planning—officially plan 
ning—on South American com 
mercial expansion in spite of th: 
fact that at this stage of the wai 
game they ought to be deeply con 
cerned about the “feelings” of th« 
United States. They are—but 
Latin America is far too important 
to them, even compared to the 
risk of a conflict with us. That 
territory not only has all the 
Germans need economically, on 
both the demand and the supply 
side, and not only would permit 
to make their imperium self-suffi- 
cient for war, but it is also the 
one large area of the world where 
they can expect voluntary co- 
operation. It is the one area 
which does (Continued on page 45) 
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When You Want to Help Speed 
The Defense Program 


E WILL appear well fed and 

impeccably dressed. He will 
probably have a large pair of 
spectacles attached to a_ black 
ribbon. He will look like a cross 
between your town’s most promi- 
nent citizen and the movie version 
of a big business man. 

He will dazzle the reception girl 
and tell her that he must see the 
president of the company on a 
matter of great importance. After 
he gets in, he will talk glibly about 
his friends General Marchmore 
and Colonel Struthigh. And he 
will drop in a few remarks about 
other friends in Washington, all 
of whom he calls by their first 
names, 

In case you haven’t already 
guessed, this visitor, who will soon 
visit your office, is the man who 
can start your plant running three 
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shifts with munitions orders. The 
only little detail you are to attend 
to is a nice fat expense account— 
a mere formality, you understand. 
Of course, only a few manufac- 
turers will fall for these comfort- 
able looking men who find it com- 
paratively easy to extract big ex- 
pense accounts on the strength 
“connections” in Washington. 
No matter who tells you differ- 
ently, selling to the army is not 
the complicated, mysterious maze 
of red tape which some of these 
expense account snatchers would 
have you believe it is. On the 
authority of the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the best 
place to obtain current informa- 
tion about Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, and other defense buying 


units is from field offices of the 
War and Navy Departments. 
The Ordnance Department 
maintains 15 field offices; the 
Corps, 10; the 
Corps of Engineers, 6; the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, 5. There are 
also 4 field offices for the Medical 
Department; 3 for the Signal 
Corps; and 3 for the Air Corps. 


Quartermaster 


Procurement activities are, in 
general, of two types: (1) Current 
or normal, and (2) national emer- 
gency. For minor current pur- 
chases needed by local offices, there 
are purchasing and contracting 
field officers located in about five 
hundred army posts and offices, 
not including those in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

For emergency program pur- 
chasing, major field offices have 
been recently (Continued on page 42) 
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WHY DOWNTOWN SHOPPING DECLINES 





In the June issue we discussed the boom in crossroad 
and suburban stores. Here, in a continuation of this 
national study of the revolution in retailing, we study 
the sad plight of downtown shopping areas everywhere 








(Borvig Photos) 
Chicagoars used to boast that State and Madison was the busiest street inter- 
section on earth. But here, a block west, they are wrecking a famous old hotel 





Three blocks south on Dearborn Street, Chicago, the east side of an entire block 
will be denuded of buildings. The big hole is where the Great Northern stood 
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BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N THIS study of the movement 

of business from downtown cen 
ters to the suburban and cross 
road areas, it may be worth whil 
to study what is happening at th 
moment this is being written in 
Dearborn Street in  Chicago’s 
downtown shopping district. Dear 
born, as many readers know, is a 
block west of State, long famed 
as the city’s greatest retail street 
Less than a month ago, demolish 
ing of a building at Dearborn and 
Washington was completed. Ex 
actly one block further south th« 
old Grant Hotel is being wrecked 
as this is written. The Grant, at 
the corner of Dearborn and Madi 
son, was no great shakes as a 
hotel but its ground floor was oc 
cupied by several retail establish 
ments. Half a block further south, 
on the opposite side of the street 
another building is being wrecked. 
At the corner of Dearborn and 
Monroe there is a two-story tax 
payer, just a year or two old, 
which replaced a large building. 

The east side of the souther 
half of the block between Monro: 
and Adams is occupied by the Fai: 
Store, one of the big six depart 
ment stores fronting on Stat 
Street. 

From Adams to Jackson on thx 
east side of Dearborn street, ther: 
are two big wrecking projects 
under way. A vast hole is all tha 
is left on Dearborn betwee 
Quincy and Jackson, where onc 
the famed Great Northern Hot 
and the Great Northern Theate: 
stood. Quincy is a short street 
which divides the block betwee: 
Adams and Jackson on Dearborn 
North of Quincy on the east sid 
of Dearborn another big wrecking 
project is under way, which whe: 
completed will denude the entir 
east side of Dearborn betwee: 
Adams and Jackson of any struc 
tures whatever. 
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One of the 125 Howard Johnson road- 
side restaurants which are helping to 
thin out customers in the downtown 
areas and attract them to the high- 
ways on the outskirts of cities from 
Maine to Florida. This chain grosses 
more than $14,000,000 yearly sales 


Thus in four blocks we witness 
tive wrecking operations going on 
simultaneously. But that is not all 
of the story. The big half block 
corner at Dearborn and Lake is 
a parking lot. A block south, where 
once stood the Cort 
Theater, is a parking lot occupy- 
ing about a quarter of the west 
frontage of Dearborn. 

At Randolph and State streets, 
once the cite of the proud Masonic 
Temple (later known as the Capi- 
tol Building), there is a two-story 
taxpayer built in 1939, and half 


a block east a big corner building 


famous 


is coming down right now to make 
room for a garage. All this wreck- 
ing is going on in an area easily 
covered by a pistol shot. Yet it is 
but a fraction of the wrecking that 
has taken place in the past decade 
in Chicago’s downtown district. 
Despite the growth of parking 
facilities, parking is still a head- 
iche in most downtown districts, 
and the cost of car parking irks 
many a would-be shopper who 
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drives to the suburbs or the cross 
roads in preference to paying ga- 
rage or parking lot rates in con- 
gested areas. 

In St. Louis the downtown prob- 
lem has become so serious that the 
merchants are engaged in a cam- 
paign to rehabilitate the downtown 
area. It is pointed out that the 
St. Louis downtown department 
stores reached peak sales in 1929. 
Sales totaled $71,000,000 for four 
stores. Since then one store, Nu- 
gent’s, went out of business, and 
for 1939, sales of the three re- 
maining important department 
stores were only $54,000,000, a 
decline of 23.9 per cent. This was 
a 5 per cent greater decline than 
shown by the national index of de- 
partment store sales maintained by 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

But the problem in St. Louis, as 
elsewhere, is not only in downtown 
values. 


sales but in property 








Assessed valuation of downtown 
properties, according to a survey 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
has decreased 28.2 per cent since 
1930, whereas the city-wide aver- 
age drop has been only 18.9 per 
This 


more than half a million dollars a 


cent. represents a loss of 
year in taxes to the municipal 
government alone. 

In the area bounded by Wash- 
ington, Market, Third, and 
Twelfth Streets in St. Louis, there 
are approximately 1,032 ground 
floor stores, with 113, or 10.9 per 
cent vacant, as of May 31, 1940. 
St. Louis has an office building 
vacancy of 29 per cent, largest in 
the country, and only three small, 
privately owned buildings of any 
erected 


importance have been 


downtown in the past ten vears. 
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(Houck Photo) 


Here is one of the newer types of stores which have broken away from the down- 
town shopping districts. On the outskirts of Clearwater, Florida, it does a thriv- 


ing business among the neighbors and the travelers on highway 19 to ‘‘St. Pete”’ 









Typical of the old-time crossroad or co 
because most country stores have m 
former customers of the downtown 
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These figures are not entirely 
indicative of the country at large, 
but it is vivid evidence of the 
plight of downtown areas, and 
shows why business is moving to 
suburban areas and _ stringing 
along the busiest highways en- 
tering cities. We need not think 
that only the large cities are 
subject to downtown blight. There 
are hundreds of towns and cities 
in the 10,000 to 50,000 class 
where the only improvements in the 
downtown areas for the past ten 
years have consisted of parking 
lots, filling stations, new 
fronts for chain store properties, 
and a few old fronts rebuilt for 
saloons (taverns, if you prefer). 

One important factor, ranking 
almost in seriousness with the 
parking problem, high taxes, and 
obsolete buildings in the downtown 
areas of the country, is the tend- 
ency of people to seek their amuse- 
ments in suburban areas—in road- 
houses, highway dine-and-dance 
palaces, the new drive-in theaters, 
country clubs, which have been 
opened to the general public, and 
in neighborhood theaters. Night 
life in a downtown inevit- 


and 


area 
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ably brings window shoppers who 
see things they want to buy the 
next payday. But if people no 
longer window shop in downtown 
areas because there is no attrac- 
tion to bring them downtown, sales 
must inevitably suffer in the down- 
town stores. It seems as if it would 
almost pay department and spe- 
cialty store owners to subsidize 
downtown theaters, night clubs, 
and dining rooms just for the pur- 
pose of reviving downtown window 
shopping. 

Take the case of St. Louis once 
more. There were once two or 
three prosperous burlesque shows 
there, as well as the Jefferson, 
American, Garrick, and Orpheum 
theaters, open night after night. 
Today none of these theaters is 
open many nights a year. There are 
a few downtown motion picture 
theaters in St. Louis, but the real 
center for movie goers is miles 
west in the Grand-Olive area. 

Consider Chicago. As this is 
being written there is exactly one 
so-called legitimate theater operat- 
ing in Chicago. At no time during 
the height of the past season were 
there more than five legitimate 


















theater attractions open in down 
town Chicago. There were, only a 
few years back, eighteen, most of 
which did a thriving business be 
tween late August and early June, 
with several staying open all sum 
mer. In the past ten years th 
Cort, Illinois, and Great North 
ern Theaters have been demolished 
with nothing taking their places 
The Majestic, once fabulously suc 
cessful vaudeville house, has not 
had a tenant in about ten years: 
the Studebaker is seldom disturbed 
with a paying tenant, except for 
an occasional recital or Sunday 
musical. The Federal Theater re 
vived the Blackstone after a long 
period of darkness, and it is now 
enjoying temporary prosperity 
with a “Life with Father” com 
pany. The gigantic Palace, com 
bined vaudeville and talking pic 
ture house, was forced to clos 
this summer, and the Garrick, 
Clark (once the Adelphi), Woods, 
Princess, La Salle, Apollo (the old 
Olympic), Playhouse, and Central 
all one-time well-known legitimat: 
theaters, are now continuous talk 
ing picture houses, some of then 
leading a precarious existence. 
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(Ewing Galloway Photo) 


store. this store is a genuine curiosity today, 
ized to attract the business of thousands of 
of cities and towns throughout the country 





(Photo courtesy The Independent Grocerman) 
Here we see one of the reasons why downtown shopping wanes in St. Louis. This 
new IGA Hampden Village Market, on the outskirts of St. Louis, at the intersec- 
tion of two main highways offers free, convenient parking for 1,000 automobiles 





One wonders where the people 
who once thronged these theaters 
and the six big vaudeville houses 
in Chicago’s loop now go for en- 
tertainment. True, there are sev- 
eral prosperous talking picture 
palaces in downtown Chicago, but 
it is doubtful if they really attract 
substantial shoppers to see the 
offerings in State Street show win- 
dows. 

But Chicago’s highways are 
lined with restaurants, dine-and- 
dance palaces and shacks, golf 
practice ranges, archery ranges, 
and other attractions which draw 
the people to the suburbs and 
away from the downtown districts. 

This reporter has checked the 
downtown districts of the follow- 
ing cities during the winter of 
1939-40 — Chicago; Cleveland; 
Toledo; Peoria; Cincinnati; South 
Bend; Evansville; Indianapolis ; 
San Antonio; Shreveport; Mem- 
phis; St. Louis; Louisville; Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania ; Rochester, New 
York; Buffalo; Milwaukee; Madi- 
son and Sheboygan, Wisconsin; 
as well as such small cities as 
Natchez; Union City, Tennessee ; 
Bryan, Ohio; Indiana, Pennsyl- 
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vania; Cairo, Illinois; Tyler, 
Texas; Appleton, Wisconsin; and 
Bloomington, Illinois and Indiana. 
In none of these places is there 
any downtown activity to speak 
of after dark. In some of them the 
streets are woefully deserted at 
the dinner hour, with restaurants 
serving only a handful of people 
and the motion picture theaters 
(generally) more than half empty. 
We remember one balmy night 
early in March in San Antonio. 
Checking two of the largest thea- 
ters between 10 and 10:30 p.m., 
we found less than half the seats 
occupied and almost no one on the 
streets, with even the hotels seem- 
ing deserted. Yet a quick drive to 
several outlying and highway tav- 
erns and roadhouses revealed all 
the outlying places doing a fairly 
thriving business, with 
restaurants miles from the down- 


several 


town section packed with cus- 
tomers. 

Here is still another 
which must be considered. In San 
Antonio, the Chamber of Commerce 
reports that there are 60 tourist 
courts with approximately 1,039 


factor 


rooms. Practically all of these 


tourist camps are considerable 
distances from the downtown area, 
and in addition there are probably 
more outside the city limits not 
counted in the survey. The same 
source claims there are 3,500 
rooms in the city’s 17 better class 
hotels. Here we fear the good mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce 
stretch the facts somewhat in 
claiming 17 “better class hotels” 
in San Antonio. This writer would 
revise this figure to 10 better class 
hotels, and 2,800 rooms. But even 
taking the Chamber’s liberal fig- 
ures, there are almost a third as 
many tourist camp accommoda- 
tions, as hotel rooms, which par- 
tially accounts for the lack of peo- 
ple on downtown streets at night. 

More than a thousand miles 
from San Antonio is Albany, New 
York, where, two months after 
visiting San Antonio, this reporter 
spent a night. About 8 o’clock one 
of the Howard Johnson roadside 
restaurants several miles from 
downtown Albany was filled prac- 
tically to capacity. A few minutes 
later he found the downtown streets 
virtually deserted and a quick 
check of the (Continued on page 41) 
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Lower Operating Costs and 
Fewer Accidents susan 





Marshall Field’s program of morning inspection, safety 
motion pictures, strict records of accidents, plus a 
mechanical maintenance and check-up system, cuts 
accidents by 91 per cent in six years, while reducing 


insurance costs, overhead, 


and operating expenses 





NGINEERING a double-bar- 

reled program which deals 
with both maintenance and _ per- 
sonnel training, T. B. Johnson, 
large, sturdy, blond manager of 
the delivery division of Chicago’s 
well-known department store, Mar- 
shall Field and Company, has set 
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a safety record worthy of two Na- 
tional Safety Council Awards. 
Through his efforts Fields has 
reduced accidents 91 per cent in 
the last six years. Further scrutiny 
of the facts reveals that the aver- 
age number of miles traveled be- 
tween accidents has skyrocketed 
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from 8,600 in 1934 to 61,700 in 
1939, an increase of 617.8 per 
cent. The percentage increase of 
no-accident drivers to the total 
number of drivers has increased 
from 42 per cent for 1934 to 85 
per cent for 1939, or an increas 
of 43.7 per cent over 1934. Fur 
thermore, the Field fleet traveled 
1,605,210 miles in 1939 against 
1,568,147 miles for 1938, an in- 
crease of 2.4 per cent over 1938. 
In 1939 the Field fleet had only 
26 chargeable* accidents, a reduc 
tion of 31.6 per cent over 1938 
and 91 per cent over 1934. 





* A chargeable accident is the National 
Safety Council’s definition of an acci 
dent involving a vehicle in motion only 
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Archie Smith, garage superintendent, 
conducts a morning meeting (opposite 
page), checks each man for neatness 
and appearance, gives the group 
timely safety instruction, and calls 
attention to the no-accident record 
of the leading group of the fleet. Some 
of the announcements of fleet divis- 
ions (below) show safety records. At 
the right is the fleet’s cumulative and 
permanent record for safety driving 


(Photos courtesy 
International Harvester Company) 














HAVE NOT HAD 


OUR BEST 
PREY IOUS RECORD 
WAS 219 DAYS. 


In other words, for the past six 
years the Field fleet has been cover- 
ing more and more mileage each 
year with an outstanding reduc- 
tion in accidents. Just how was 
this accomplished? 

Probably the easiest way to ex- 
plain Field’s safety program is to 
follow Herbert Mielke, a driver, 
through his daily run. Mr. Mielke 
has seen fifteen years of service 
without an accident and in that 
time he has driven 335,000 miles 
and delivered 1,500,000 packages. 
Recently he was honored at Field’s 
sixth annual safety banquet and 
given a cash award for this record. 
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When he reports to work at 8 
a.m., he stands in line with Field’s 
drivers and is inspected for neat- 
ness and correctness of attire. 
This morning he listens to Archie 
Smith, garage superintendent, 
reading the morning bulletins on 
safety. He announces that tomor- 
row there will be a safety movie. 
Mr. Mielke sees four or five safety 
movies every year. Some are spon- 
sored by the National Safety 
Council, and others are put out by 
manufacturers, such as Chevrolet. 

Mr. Mielke knows that the 
morning inspection is important 
because it is then that the findings 
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of the preventive maintenance de- 
partment are discussed with the 
drivers. He realizes that if he 
should become careless and forget 
to report any trouble with his 
truck, he will be called “on the 
carpet.” He also knows that if he 
is alert and shows a good record, 
he will be praised in front of the 
other drivers. 

Following the morning inspec- 
tion, he climbs into his truck with 
his “auto boy.” It is here that Mr. 
Mielke becomes a teacher. The 
auto boy is really an apprentice 
driver, because Fields starts all its 
drivers as auto boys. After a year 
as an auto boy, the apprentice is 
allowed to drive during the Christ- 
mas rush periods. If he passes all 
tests satisfactorily, he gets a job 
as a driver when an opening oc- 
curs. 

It is unlikely that a breakdown 
will occur while Mr. Mielke is out 
on his run; but should something 
happen to his truck, chances are 
he would know what to do to get 
the vehicle back to the garage 
without the extra expense of a 
towing charge. He knows his truck, 
because, as other Field drivers, he 
spends ten days a year working in 
the maintenance shop. Fields know 
that a man who has a working 
knowledge of his truck will be a 
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better driver. He can sense on- 
coming trouble and take preven- 
tive steps. This has reduced towing 
bills and maintenance costs sub- 
stantially. 

Should Mr. Mielke spoil his 
fifteen-year record with an acci- 
dent, he will have an opportunity 
to state his case before a court 
dominated by fellow drivers. Fields 
calls this tribunal an Accident 
Court of Review. It consists of 
prosecuting attorney, defense at- 
torney, and the defendant—all 
Field drivers. The final decision is 
handed down by a three-man jury 
of drivers, and the only persons 
capable of reversing a jury deci- 
sion are Manager T. B. Johnson 
and E. R. Behnke, head of the 
preventive maintenance division. 

Mr. Mielke can remember very 
few reversals, but one of them 
stands out. It was a case concern- 
ing a driver who had had several 
collisions in which other drivers 
had hit his truck from the rear. It 
is hard to convict a man of care- 
less driving when someone else hits 
him from the rear; so the obvious 
course of acquittal was taken. Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Behnke reversed 
the decision and sentenced the man 
to two weeks’ suspension. Said Mr. 
Johnson, “One or two accidents in- 
volving being struck from the rear 
can be excused, but four or five in- 
dicate that this driver is stopping 
too fast and not giving the person 
at his rear enough warning to 
apply his brakes in time. These are 
the findings of the National Safety 
Council and we, therefore, find the 
defendant guilty.” 

During the day Mr. Mielke and 
his auto boy will be on the look- 
out for little courtesies they can 
perform which will help build Field 
prestige. Helping distressed motor- 
ists, putting out fires, and turning 
in alarms are all part of the work 
done by Field drivers. Every week 
Manager Johnson gets letters 
praising the work of his drivers. 
Mr. Mielke himself has been called 
in several times to have Mr. John- 
son read him a letter someone had 
written praising something he had 
done. Mr. Johnson concludes the 
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interview by saying, “It’s good ad- 
vertising for all of us.” 

At the end of the day’s run, 
Mr. Mielke drives his truck back 
to the delivery garage just west 
of Chicago’s Loop. On his way 
through the garage, he runs his 
truck over a Bear brake tester 
before the car is stored for the 
night. This is a daily routine. Then 
as he and his auto boy walk to 
their lockers, they pass two large 
bulletin boards. One of them is a 
blackboard which is divided into 
three divisions: parcel, furniture, 
and tractor. Here is listed the cur- 
rent record of each division with 
regard to the number of days since 
an accident and the best previous 
record. The best current record is 
for the tractor division which 
shuttles freight to the Loop store 
and an Evanston substation. This 
division has driven 190 days with- 
out an accident. Its best previous 
record was 310 days, a national 
record for large retail delivery 
fleets. 

A chart on the wall indicates a 
permanent record of the safety 
campaign on a month-by-month 
basis, starting with the year 1934. 
Lettered on this chart is a sign 
saying, “If you are not willing to 
be a safe driver you have no place 
in this company.” 

Thus ends the day for Herbert 
Mielke. 

But this does not tell the entire 
story. A visit with Manager John- 
son and a trip through the main- 
tenance repair shop complete the 
picture. The shop, under the direc- 
tion of E. R. Behnke, one-time de- 
livery boy, checks every vehicle at 
the end of 1,000 miles or one 
month, whichever comes first. The 
check includes 41 points of the 
chassis. Tires are checked each 
day when trucks return from 
routes. Other periodic checks oc- 
cur at 5,000, 10,000, 15,000 and 
30,000 miles. At those mileages 
every part of the chassis is 
checked. 

Fields maintains its own safety 
lane under an authorized permit 
from the State and issues its own 
safety stickers. This saves time 


and trouble running back and 
forth to State-maintained testing 
lanes to make minor corrections, 
and assures Fields of a fleet con- 
stantly in first-class condition. 

All vehicles in the fleet are gov- 
erned. Those used in city delivery 
are governed at 35 m.p.h. and 
those in the suburban delivery at 
45 m.p.h. 

Accurate cost information is 
kept on each truck, even to the 
engine of each unit. Numerous 
engine performance testing devices 
have been installed, including one 
new device for oil analysis. As part 
of the preventive maintenance pro- 
gram, thorough analysis of engine 
performance has materially step- 
ped up engine efficiency. The rec- 
ords show an 80 per cent improve- 
ment in engine performance at the 


_end of the first year’s work on this 


part of the program. 

So much for the mechanical ma- 
chine, but what about the human 
machine? 

Before Fields hires a man, he is 
given a very rigid intelligence and 
aptitude test. “Since we have been 
using this test, there has been a 
noticeable decrease in auto boy 
turnover and the caliber of the man 
we are now getting is much higher 
than previous to the test,” de- 
clares Mr. Johnson. 

Because it is axiomatic that 
health and safety go hand in hand, 
Field drivers are given a rigid 
annual physical examination. How- 
ever, Fields does not stop here 
but goes a step further to insure 
the mental condition of its drivers. 

“None of our drivers,” contends 
Mr. Johnson, “ever sets out wil- 
fully to have an accident. Acci- 
dents chargeable to us are due to 
preoccupied drivers, men whose 
minds are not on their work at the 
time. In our efforts to keep our 
drivers alert and responsive to im- 
mediate problems, we have dis- 
covered that worry is by far the 
greatest cause of preoccupation. 
To rid drivers of worry has then 
become one of our first and fore- 
most objectives from a supervision 
standpoint. Our attack in this 
matter is (Continued on page 43 ) 
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What Is the Sign on Your Brain? 


F IT were possible to label all men’s brains ac- 

curately, we would find some with signs on them 
which read, “Welcome—Come In.” 
would find signs reading, “Do Not Disturb”; and 
sad to relate, on still others there would be a sign, 
“Positively No Admission.” 

In running a business it is the job of any leader 


On others we 


to classify men, and this is not a bad way to start. 
It is important to know which men are wearing “No 
Admission” signs on their brains, and which ones 
wear the “Welcome—Come In” sign to show hospi- 
tality to new ideas, better methods, and progress. 

Nor is it particularly difficult to read these signs, 
though, of course, men do not go around wearing the 
labels that others put on their brains. But how they 
react and what they say tells the story just as surely 
as if the signs were actually there. 

The “No Admission” man says, “It won’t work.” 
“We tried that years ago.” “What do you know 
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about my business?” “We don’t want to make a 
change now.” “We are perfectly satisfied with our 
present method.” 

The “Do Not Disturb” man is not so positive, but 
he has a way of sleeping at the post, just as surely 
as the man with the “No Admission” sign. Here is 
the way he discourages new ideas. He says: “We will 
consider it at some future date.” “You have a good 


or 


idea but conditions are not right.” “There may be 
something to your plan, but the time is not ripe for 
a change.” “Bring this to my attention after the 
first of the year.” “Yes—but I am too busy now.” 

And then—thank the good Lord—there is the 
“Welcome” fellow. Hand him a new idea and he says, 
“Well, what are we waiting for?” “Let’s go.” “Why 
not try?” “Let’s check up and see if it will work.” 
” And he is 


the fellow that keeps a business or an organization 


“Thanks, old man, that’s worth trying. 


from going to seed.—E. W. 
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Cracker, as well as bread, bakers are planning to put a big push behind products made from wheat germ, Vitamin B flour 


THE FUROR OVER WHEAT GERM FLOUR 





Milling and baking industries jump to get on the vita- 
min band wagon as a new process which preserves the 
wheat germ and Vitamin B in white flour is offered to 


many mills on a licensing and royalty arrangement 





BY F. C. MINAKER 


INCE the introduction in 1870 
of the modern steel roller mill 
for making flour in this country, 
the wheat germ has been sacrificed 
to production and allowed to go 
into the by-products of bran and 
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shorts which have been sold for 
animal feed. 

About five years ago, in an old 
brewery which had been converted 
into a small flour mill at Morris, 
Illinois, E. J. Miller suddenly dis- 





covered that the wheat germ had 
been milled into the flour instead 
of the shorts. The aeration system 
in the former brewery enabled the 
mill to grind the wheat germ so 
fine it was bolted right through 
the bolting cloth into the flour. 
At first Mr. Miller thought the 
flour would spoil and turn rancid, 
but experiments showed that thx 
flour kept as well as any other. 
Colonel H. L. Goodwin, who had 
with Mr. Miller, 


joined with him in raising enoug! 


been working 


money to continue operating th 
Morris Mill. Under the new pat 
bega: 


ented process, the flour 


pouring out. 
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It was nine years ago that they 
began to produce this white germ- 
intact flour, but it is only in the 
past year that there has been a 
real commercial operation. As soon 
as the news of the new milling 
process got around, people became 
curious about this new kind of 
flour. The mill had been supplying 
buyers more or less locally until 
a year ago, but then the demand 
began to grow. The men in the 
new company knowing how small 
their output had to be (the Morris 
Mill has only 500-barrel capacity 
daily) and that it was asking a lot 
of a baker to rely on a single 
source of supply for a flour on 
which he could undertake an ad- 
vertising campaign, still decided to 
offer the mill’s product to the pub- 
lic in substantial amounts to lead 
the way for other mills to adopt 
the process. Articles in scientific, 
food, and general magazines whet- 
ted the public’s appetite for this 
new flour. Large and small orders 
began coming in by mail from all 
over the country. These orders 
often came from such distances 
that the shipping charge alone 
would amount to $1.00 on the 
2414-pound package which sold 
for $1.35. 

However, distribution is gradu- 
ally being developed to the point 
where many of these mail order 
buyers throughout the country 
can now obtain the product 
locally. Naturally the most inten- 
sive distribution has centered in 
and around Chicago, although a 
great many large firms in the East 
are handling the Morris Mills 
flour. Interest in the product has 
never been just a local matter; 
one might say it has never been 
just a national matter. Many in- 
quiries and orders have come from 
abroad. One of the latest foreign 
orders received came from Shang- 
hai, China. 

Distribution of a product such 
as this is no simple matter. The 
market includes not only the in- 
dividual consumer reached through 
the neighborhood bakery or gro- 


cery store, but also large institu- 
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Here in this converted brewery was discovered the process which retains the 
wheat germ in flour instead of wasting it in by-products such as animal feed 


tional groups, restaurants, hotels, 
department stores, chain bakeries, 
etc. Several large bakery units 
which sell house-to-house are now 
using Morris Mills flour. A num- 
ber of chain restaurants and de- 
partment 
only serve bread made from Morris 
Mills flour to their patrons but 
also sell the bread in loaves over 
the counter to those who have 


store restaurants not 


asked for it. Hospitals in several 
large cities are including this flour 
in their menus. 

Some of the largest users of 
Morris Mills flour are the biscuit 
manufacturers. Among these is the 
Burry Biscuit Corporation which 
is now packaging a graham wafer, 
“Flaix,” containing this new wheat- 
germ flour. This wafer has been 
advertised in trade journals by 


Burry’s and is doing much to make 
the public “wheat-germ conscious.” 
Burry’s has recently put on the 
market a new, all-purpose cracker 
called “Bixies,” which is said to be 
superior in flavor to any similar 
cracker now being sold. The Beech- 
Nut Packing Company has on the 
market two new crackers in which 
Morris Mills flour is used. They 
are “Little Grahams” and “Soy- 
as.” In merchandising these two 
items, better flavor and health are 
stressed. 

The advertising done by users 
and by distributors of the Morris 
Mills flour is one of the interesting 
angles on the distribution of this 
product. Even small grocers who 
bake their own bread advertise the 
Morris Mills flour in their local 
papers. Other bakeries and gro- 
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ceries which sell the flour or handle 
bread made from the flour have 
given the product considerable 
local publicity. Some of these out- 
lets publish brochures and _ book- 
lets describing Morris Mills vita- 
min bread and rolls. In every ad- 
vertisement prepared and paid for 
by the individual stores, the name 
“Morris Mills Flour” is well dis- 
played. Seldom has a new product 
received so much free advertising 
and publicity or had such com- 
plete cooperation from distribu- 
tors. 

Bread made from Morris Mills 
flour is known to consumers by 
many different names. The bakers 
call it various names such as Vita- 
min Bread, Wheat Germ Bread, 
Life White Bread, Old-Fashioned 
Home Loaf, Hart-O-Wheet Bread, 
or Vitamin B-1 Bread. The com- 
pany has no control over the names 
or prices of the finished product. 
Consequently, the bread sometimes 
sells at a high price, although in 
most communities it sells at about 
the same price as the usual de- 
vitalized product. 

Fortunately the flour was intro- 
duced at just the right time so far 
as public interest is concerned. 
Since the development of the vita- 
min industry to such proportions, 
the public is familiar with vitamin 
terminology. So when the flour was 
put on the market, the consumer 
was already partly sold on food 
products containing essential vita- 
mins. In fact, the public was so 
willing and ready to try this new 
product, that bakeries which 
could not get the natural wheat- 
germ flour, due to distribution diffi- 
culties, resorted to what is called 
“spiked” flour in the trade. This 
term simply means that the flour 
is milled by the regular “patent” 
process methods, and then a vita- 
min B-1 concentrate or chemically 
stabilized wheat germ is added to 
it. Many who have tried the breads 
made from the “spiked” flour and 
the Morris Mills flour believe the 
latter has a superior flavor. In any 
event, bread made from Morris 
Mills flour is undoubtedly superior 
in flavor to the white bread made 
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from the standard “patent” proc- 
essed flour, without the addition of 
the vitamin. 

With greater mill capacity, 
more and more bakeries are going 
to be baking breads and rolls of 
Morris Mills flour. It has been 
lack of sufficient production units 
that has been holding up the dis- 
tribution. Morris Mills, Inc., does 
not intend handling more mills 
under its own name, but rather 
tends toward extending licenses to 
existing flour mills. The cost of 
installing the Morris Mills process 
of milling is not at all high. With 
the exception of a special control 
unit, the Morris Mills Process re- 
quires only standard milling equip- 
ment. The physical cost of adding 
the necessary equipment runs from 
$5,000 to $15,000 for a 1,000- 
barrel daily capacity mill, depend- 
ing upon its condition and flow. 
Experience in new installations of 
this process has resulted in drastic 
improvements that make it avail- 
able to any standard mill at a rea- 
sonable cost. The process is now 
far different and superior to the 
old-fashioned experimental instal- 
lation in the mill at Morris. Fur- 
thermore, new mills are able to 
manufacture both the germ flour 
and standard flour interchange- 
ably, which means that adoption 
of the process need not be a com- 
plete plunge into a new and un- 
explored field. The mills pay a 
royalty of 5 cents a barrel for the 
use of this process which amounts 
to about 1/60 cent per loaf of 
bread. Otherwise, there is no in- 
crease in cost, and Morris Mills 
engineers expect (but won’t prom- 
ise) to reduce costs of milling 
operations substantially. 

Distribution is gradually being 
simplified by handling various 
types of outlets through specific 
companies. Rich Heart Chicago 
Corporation, for instance, handles 
the family package flour which is 
sold under the brand name “Rich 
Heart.” Morris Milling Methods, 
Inc., Chicago, is handling the 
licensing of the process through 
the regular flour milling companies 
which are interested in installing 


the Morris Mills Process. Morris 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, is the parent 
company which likewise handles 
licensing as well as distribution 
problems. This company will also 
serve to clear the advertising, pub 
licity, and laboratory testing of 
the product. 

So far, all the advertising has 
been placed by distributors or 
processors of the flour, but within 
a very short time, the company 
itself expects to play a larger 
part in advertising the Morris 
Mills product. 

The unusual amount of pub 
licity which has attended the mar 
keting of this product (much of 
which has been deplored by the 
firm’s executives because of its 
food-faddish angle), has come 
about because of the public’s great 
interest in vitamin products. Mor- 
ris Mills has waited for this furo1 
to die down a bit before undertak- 
ing any extensive advertising or 
publicity campaigns. And, too, the 
company wanted to be sure of its 
distribution facilities before arous- 
ing more interest in the flour. 

While brokers (such as those in 
Chicago, New York, New Orleans, 
and Knoxville) are developing dis- 
tribution arrangements, the main 
problem is obtaining widespread 
production. The mill at Morris is 
not intended to remain a commer- 
cial producer, so the company has 
needed other mills in operation to 
take care of the demand. One 
licensee in Augusta, Michigan, has 
a 350-barrel capacity; another 
will be in operation with a daily 
capacity of 850 barrels before the 
end of this summer. Additional 
licenses are pending. 

As more and more mills are 
licensed, the production and dis- 
tribution problems will straighten 
out and, incidentally, the present 
price differences will cease to exist. 
There is now a difference of about 
5 cents on the family package and 
around 50 cents on a barrel of 
flour. The Morris Mills process is 
not in itself more expensive, but 
the difficulties of getting volum« 
and also distribution have ham 
pered efforts in this direction. 
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Why Can't They Get Together? 





What the 
Employee Thinks 


What the 
Employer Thinks 


The 
Probable Truth 





It is a good thing we have a 
union in this shop. The union 
leaders are going to demand an- 
other raise for us soon. 


If my employees paid less atten- 
tion to union rules and more to 
increasing production, I could 
pay them more. 


If the hourly rate were lowered 
and better work done, prices 
would come down, consumption 
and annual wages increase. 





I have been working here four 
years and have not had a raise 
in two years; why should I give 
the boss the best I have? 


His work has not improved in 
three years. I wonder what’s 
wrong with him? Has he lost 
his ambition? 


An intelligent incentive and 
bonus plan would increase his 
production and lower costs, and 
bring the employee more money. 
a> e . 





The boss lives in a grand $100,- 
000 home, enjoying every lux- 
ury, while I live in a miserable 
little rented apartment on a 
dirty street. 


My home cost me $65,000 and 
still has a $20,000 mortgage on 
it, yet I could not sell it for 
$30,000 today. I wish I had 
stuck to my apartment. 


The big home gives employment 
and security to three servants, 
pays $1,500 a year in taxes, and 
costs a huge sum annually for 
repairs and upkeep. 





I have a lot of good ideas which 
would save money for the com- 
pany, but no one will listen to 
me or appreciate my ideas so 
why should I worry about mak- 
ing suggestions. 


He is a fairly good man, but he 
never sees a lot of waste and in- 
efficiency in his department and 
waits until I tell him exactly 
what to do. No executive ability 
whatever. 


A well administered suggestion 
system with fair rewards for 
good ideas would put the em- 
ployee on his mettle and bring 
out his best work and coopera- 
tion. 





Gosh, it would be nice to come 
and go as you please and have 
your own way about everything 
like the boss does. I wish I were 
in his shoes. 


I am sick and tired of the bur- 
den and responsibility of meet- 
ing payrolls, working at home 
night after night, and taking 
the constant criticism of the 
stockholders. 


The employee would crack under 
the strain of running the busi- 
ness, and the boss would be 
bored to distraction doing any- 
thing else. 





The company ought to take 
care of me. I have been work- 
ing here for more than twenty 
years and have nothing to show 
for it. 


He has been extravagant, and 
has lived beyond his means all 
these years. He could have 
saved a small fortune out of 
the money I have paid him. 


Some kind of plan which would 
have given the employee the 
right incentive for saving and 
offered security would have 
taught him to save and made a 
more contented worker. 





There’s not a chance for promo- 
tion in this place. I’ve been here 
six years and am still doing the 
same work I did when I came 
here. This place is just a tread- 
mill. 


We need three new men to as- 
sume greater responsibility, but 
it looks as if we are going to 
have to go outside to find the 
right men. I wish our men 
showed more initiative. 


A well administered plan to help 
employees train for the future, 
a periodical rating and inter- 
view plan would help develop 
men for bigger jobs as they be- 
come vacant. 








The bosses in this place are a 
lot of nickel nursing misers. 
Why they even fuss if you don’t 
turn out the lights. 





Overhead costs keep rising and 
if we can’t keep down expenses 
to a sensible point our compe- 
tition will take away all our 
business. 





A little more patience in ex- 
plaining why it is to the em- 
ployee’s interest to keep down 
expenses would probably win his 
cooperation. 
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The Salesman Who Is 
“Too Busy” to Sell 





When a man cannot sell the full line, when he sells 
only the low-profit staples, or begins to slip in other 
ways look at his automobile mileage. Maybe he is one 
of the ‘‘one foot on the running board’’ hurry-up men 





BY J. E. HOLBROOK 


Assistant General Sales Manager 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco 


O REINFORCE the determi- 

nation of salesmen in times when 
business was thin and infrequent, 
various insurance companies have 
made studies which prove that a 
typical employee who makes a 
standard number of contacts on 
the average every working day will 
write a specific amount of business 
for his firm. These statistics are 
very encouraging to every type of 
salesman, and doubtless they have 
played a part in keeping many a 
man from becoming discouraged 
and throwing up his job. 

Unfortunately, however, there is 
more to the story than a mere mat- 
ter of making calls, if business is 
to result from the salesman’s 
efforts. The insurance firms devote 
a great deal of attention and effort 
to teaching their men how to pro- 
duce orders from their contacts. 
Their field representatives are 
salesmen, not merely chauffeurs. 
This is a point which, in the writ- 
er’s opinion, is too often over- 
looked. 

The other day we had occasion 
to examine the records of our sales 
staff for the first six months of 
1940. In general, the reports were 
highly satisfactory. Jones, how- 
ever, was not producing what we 
felt was a reasonable volume from 
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his territory, so we called him in 
to the main office for a talk. 

“I know what you’re going to 
say,” he declared before we could 
open the conversation. “I’m badly 
behind my quota for the year, and 
you want me to put more effort 
into my work. Well, I don’t see 
how I can do anything I’m not 
doing now. This last month I 
traveled 4,000 miles; my mileage 
records will show that I called on 
every one of my dealers at least 
twice. I’ve been busy from six in 
the morning to nine or ten at 
night.” 

“Did you ever stop to think that 
you might be too busy?” asked 
one of our executives, who has 
spent a good many years on the 
firing line. “Isn’t it possible that 
you keep so busy you haven’t time 
to sell the orders that might come 
to light with a little digging? 

“Anybody can take an order 
when the purchaser is looking for 
someone to whom to give it,” ex- 
plained the executive. “And any- 
one with an expense account can 
travel about the country and hope 
to hit someone, now and then, who 
is in that frame of mind. But to 
build up a large, sustained volume 
of business in your territory, you'll 
have to cut down on the mileage 


and devote more time to consider 
ing the needs and situations oi} 
your individual dealers and cus 
tomers.” 

Since then, Jones has improve: 
his sales record some 50 per cent 
not by working harder but by plan 
ning his approach to every pros 
pect and distributor on whom lh 
calls. 

One of the essentials of goox 
salesmanship is to sell the entir 
line. We have had men who turne: 
in incredible Pabe: 
paints but who apparently didn’ 


orders for 


know we also had roofing material: 
or floor coverings as well. We hav: 
had others who never sold mor 
than one product to a customer ai 
a time. And we have had others 
whose orders read like our catalogs 
—not so much of any one item 
that our dealers were overloaded, 
but a fine, well-rounded list of 
goods which made it certain tha! 
we would have a chance at all th 
business which might develop in 
our field. Diversified orders of this 
last type don’t come from men 
with one foot constantly on th: 
running boards of their cars; the 
are the result of thorough know! 
edge of the dealer’s territory, his 
normal volume of business, his 
previous purchases from us, his 
capacity for sales. 

Hand in hand with selling tl: 
full line goes the work of bolstering 
up the dealer’s or retailer’s sales o! 
weak items. It is the salesman’s jo! 
to notice when one of his customer: 
is reducing the size of his orde: 
for a certain class of goods. A 
account handling a number of di! 
ferent products easily can becom 
discouraged when one line show 


decreased sales, even though gains 


in other items may be due entire! 
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NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M 
CUSHIONED-TouCcH COMPTOMETER 


FOR FASTER, 
EASIER OPERATION: 


Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 


One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal Pointers 


These folks hardly ever works late, since installin’ that new 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 






FOR GREATER Quiet: %y 


Mechanism floated in \ 
rubber 


Scientific soundproofing 







FOR IMPROVED 











COMPTOMETER 













Larger, more legible 
answer numerals 


Restful grey-green color 





Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 

The answer is in greater speed... 
greater quiet .. . greater ease of op- 
eration... and smproved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater ““Comptometer Economy”! 

To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work .. . or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR MINIMIZED APPEARANCE: 
EYE-STRAIN: Cancelling lever built 
No-glare answer dials inside case 


New color and modern, 
simplified lines to har- 
monize with modern 
Office interiors 

















GLARE results \ 
in eye-fatigue : 
and lowered 
efficiency. New 
no-glare an- 
swer dials and 
large, legible 
numerals re- 
duce this fa- 
tigue-factor to 
a minimum. 








COMPTOMETER 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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to changes in outside conditions 
over which the store has no control. 

The capable salesman will dis- 
cover the situation, probe for the 
causes, and test or put into use the 
remedies for failing sales. He may 
propose and work out a merchan- 
dising program with the dealer or 
storekeeper. He will make sure that 
his customer has all of the com- 
pany’s advertising helps, and that 
he makes full use of them. He sees 
that store and window displays are 
in neat order, and changed often 
enough to attract attention. He 
checks on the stock of the non- 
selling merchandise, to find out 
whether sufficient quantities and 
varieties are carried to satisfy the 
trade. 

If the store and stock are in 
order, he goes outside to lend his 
active support to the dealer with 
the latter’s trade, and demon- 


strates his interest in his cus- 
tomer’s welfare. He shows the lat- 
ter that his goods are acceptable 
in all markets, and perhaps in a 
number of fields which have not 
been exploited by the dealer. 

A salesman can’t do work of 
this sort for all of his customers all 
the time. It isn’t necessary ; a little 
trouble shooting at very infre- 
quent intervals usually is all that 
any account needs. But no sales- 
man can do any work of this sort 
if he is constantly on the wing. It 
isn’t a job for a chauffeur. 

The final job of the sales staff 
is to obtain and write the order. 
All the catalogs and advertising 
and sales helps and pep letters 
aren’t worth the ink used to print 
them if the men out in the terri- 
tories don’t actually close the sales. 
Often our men become so enthu- 
siastic about merchandising and 


servicing their accounts, that we 
have to remind them of their real 
job—bringing in the business. 

It’s far quicker to give your 
prospect a quick sales talk, receive 
his assurance that he’ll send in the 
order when he’s ready, and be on 
your way. You can probably mak 
twice as many calls. But you won’t 
get half the business. 

We encourage our sales staff. 
therefore, to take the time neces 
sary to do a thorough selling job 
with each prospect. We want ow 
men to be sure that their accounts 
have the opportunity to buy every 
thing of our manufacture tha 
they can sell. And we don’t want 
any business to get away fron 
us once it has been sold, simply b« 
cause our man didn’t write th: 
order on the spot. 

We’re looking for salesmen, noi 
chauffeurs. 





Modernized Lighting Aids Office Work at Standard 01! 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY 

of California recently com- 
pleted a two-year task of modern- 
izing the illuminating systems of 
its four principal office buildings 
in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. They are occupied for the 
most part by the various company 
departments, but a few outside 
tenants are accommodated. The 
magnitude of the undertaking may 
be measured by the fact that a 
total of 3,700 new lighting fixtures 
with new 


were installed—along 
transformers, switchboards, and 
fecders. 

Approximately 1,900 of the 


used in the 
twenty-two general office 
building in San Francisco to 
which, because it is typical of the 
others in all essential details from 
the illumination problem angle, the 
paragraphs that follow will spe- 
cifically refer. 

A survey and experimental pro- 
gram, conducted primarily as a 


new fixtures were 


story 
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means of scientifically estimating 
the cost of efficient modernization, 
showed that the existing direct- 
type system of using overhead fix- 
tures with glass diffusing bowls 
hung from ceiling outlets approxi- 
mately 1014 feet apart was de- 
ficient both as to quantity and 
quality of light provided. When 
the building was constructed in 
1922, 100 watt lamps met the then 
accepted lighting standards. The 
power consumption was about 1 
watt per square foot—a very low 
cost, but the foot candle intensity 
average was below 8. Later, in an 
attempt to improve conditions, 
150 watt and, subsequently, 200 
and 300 watt lamps were used. 
The latter two sizes called for the 
installation of larger bowls to re- 
duce the intensity of direct light 
radiation and to reduce reflection 
glare. The original bowls, made of 
semi-direct diffusing glass, were 
found to be a direct or indirect 
cause of glare. Natural illumina- 


tion left much to be desired—es 
pecially where desks were so ar 
ranged as to result in a continuous 
glare during the daylight hours, 
while at the same time the foot 
candle intensity on the working 
level was extremely low in many 
spots. Those rooms getting direct 
sunlight suffered most in this re 
spect. 

A long period of exhaustive ex- 
perimental work was conducted by 
the company’s own electrical en 
gineer with the assistance of elec 
tric light company experts. Two 
average-size office rooms, with 11 
foot ceilings and floor covering o! 
regulation battleship linoleum. 
were set aside for the purpos 
Wall and ceiling colors and paint 
ing treatment came in for critica! 
attention from the angle of efficie: 
light diffusion. The final conclu 
sion was that the best results a: 
obtained with blue-white ceiling: 
and steel gray-green walls painte: 
in a flat finish. It was demo: 
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strated that stippling has a ten- 
dency to reduce diffusion efficiency 
and that a hard enamel finish al- 
ways results in some glare. 

In these same rooms ten types 
of lighting fixtures were tried out 
under the various wall and ceiling 
treatment conditions seven to- 
tally indirect and three semi-direct. 
All were judged for general effi- 
ciency, glare minimizing, shadow 
climination, appearance, effect un- 
der daylight conditions, initial 
cost, and cost of lamp replace- 
The 
office 
type finished in gray enamel, using 
300 to 500 watt silver bowl lamps 
(700 in some extreme cases) ac- 


ments. fixture selected for 


average use is an indirect 


cording to the requirements of the 
various rooms and departments. 
The larger and _higher-ceilinged 
rooms called for different treat- 
ment. 

The result of the 
changes was that, by increasing 


general 


the power used from 1 to 3 watts 
per square foot, while using only 
the original outlets, the light in- 
tensity at desk level ranges be- 
30 foot candles— 


accepted standard 


tween 25 and 
the generally 
for the average executive office or 
accounting room. The drafting 
room of the engineering depart- 
ment was provided with from 40 
to 50 foot candles. As a provision 
against possible increase in the 
demand for illumination power, the 
new system has a capacity of be- 
tween 6 and 7 watts per square 
foot. 

To provide for the increase in 
power, the local electric light and 
power company installed the neces- 


sary transformers which were 
made a part of its district net- 
work. This insures uninterrupted 


service through a system of auto- 
matic use of outside transformers 
if and when it becomes necessary 
to cut those used in the building. 
The building manager states that 
with the new system in full opera- 
tion, the increase in maximum de- 
mand and in total power consump- 
tion is about 100 per cent. The 
increase in total cost of power, 
however, is only about 65 per cent. 
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e In consumer advertising it may be 
possible to lean heavily upon pretty 
pictures and get both praise and profit. 


e In business paper advertising, if you 
are getting much praise from anybody 
but the readers of the business papers 
to whom your advertising is addressed, 
you should seriously question its true 
effectiveness. 


Phat is not just theory. Many busi- 


ness paper advertisers who have 

[ <4 

See | 
; As a starting point 
H executives who recognize 
| 


Ing 


aS i 





their Opportunity to use 
business paper advertis 


profit builder 





changed from pretty “pride” copy 


to the kind of copy that tells what 


the readers really need to know, 


measure its eflectiveness in 


kind 


now 


profits not words. 


These companies discovered an 


other simple fact that one of 


Management's greatest: opportuni 
lies to increase profits was to make 
business paper advertising carry a 
real share of the sales load. Unfor 
tunately, one thing that escapes 
many executives is that the respon 


sibility for this job rests with them. 


For these simple reasons: 
ONE Lo make your business pa- 
per advertising pay, you must 
first determine and clearly de- 
fine your best markets. (Surely 
this is a job in which 





for you 


should participate.) 
two To make business paper 
advertising pay, vou must care 
fully sales and 


analyze your 













The Associated 
Business Papers 


369 LEXINGTON AVE.,N.Y.C.CAledonia5-4755 
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Guide to 


we have produced 
booklets PELI 
A Practical 


Successful Business Pa 





per Advertising” and 


“Intensive Advertising 


‘Intensive Advertising” 
by John E. Kennedy 


by John E. Kennedvy- 


the advertising man, who, thirts vears ago 
injected the principles that changed much 
from gull to sales 


advertising “printed 


manship.” Both are available free to any 
executive who wants to make his business 
paper advertising produce more PROFITS 


than pointless praise, 


advertising objectives, making 
that they are 
adequate 
get any more 
your advertising than you put 
into it. (Surely vour executive 
judgment is just as important 
here as in 
of your company’s manutac- 
turing and sales policies 


sure valid and 
because vou'll never 


selling out of 


the determination 


e At very small cost you can 
prove this for yourself on any 
product sold to business. 
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Any intruder who attempted to scale this fence at night would be silhouetted in a glare of light, exposed to detection 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT SABOTAGE 


1. 


Make a new check of all employees, with special 
attention to aliens. Be sure that some trustworthy 
supervisor or executive knows considerable about 
the habits and affiliations of every alien. 


Call in a lighting expert and light every entrance 
and exit to your premises so that each can be sur- 
veyed and controlled by a guard standing in the dark. 


Keep a written record of every visitor to plants and 
offices. Instruct every gateman to call an executive 
when in doubt about any visitor. 


Surround your property with high, tight fencing, 
and if practicable have only one entrance and exit. 


Do not wait until you receive a government contract 
to begin this protection. Saboteurs may not be too 
particular whose property is marked for destruction 
or damage. 


Check fire protection devices, and be careful to in- 
crease fire protection equipment if it appears inade- 
quate. Hold fire drills and issue written instructions 
to key men concerning fire prevention. 


NY man in almost any factor) 

in the United States can, with 
a few ounces of carborundum dust, 
do thousands of dollars worth of 
damage with little danger of get 
ting caught. During the last war 
“plant accidents” were common 
occurrences, yet very few persons 
were caught and punished. Today 
we are again facing a period of 
rearmament and again we must 
deal with those who aren’t in sym 
pathy with us. 

Essentially the answer to th: 
sabotage problem is simply to 
know your men. “Our organiza- 
tion,” states P. W. Conrad, presi- 
dent of the Automatic Electric 
Company, “builds up foremen a 
key men to act as intermediarics 
between management and our per 
sonnel.” This is not a new idea 
by any means, but a system which 
many concerns have been using 
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(Photo Courtesy Cyclone Fence Company) 


profitably for a number of years. 

The Automatic Electric Com- 
pany employs 2,850 persons and 
manufactures telephone and other 
electrical equipment, some consist- 
ing of government military sup- 
plies. Under these conditions the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
sets up a surveillance system of 
its own. It should be noted that 
only firms with government con- 
tracts receive help from the FBI. 
Other organizations are left to 
shift for themselves. Should one 
of them suddenly wake up one fine 
bright morning to find itself the 
proud possessor of a government 
contract, the officers may indeed 
find it difficult to cope with the 
situation. 

Since the war and the recent 
rearmament program, most com- 
panies have tightened up consider- 
ably on citizenship requirements. 

An examination of the Auto- 
matic Electric Company’s new 
application for employment form 
reveals a whole set of questions 
devoted to citizenship. Formerly 
the form only asked the simplest 
questions about health and educa- 
cation. “We have also gone a 
step further,” explains E. C. 
Seepe, personnel director. “We 
have asked all our men as to their 
present status regarding their 
citizenship. All men are urged to 
take out papers immediately if 
they have not already done so.” 

Although the Western Electric 
Company has had 50 per cent of 
its employees fifteen years or more, 
it has recently conducted a citi- 
zenship check. Those without pa- 
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The government has requested oil companies to fence properties as a protec- 
tion against anyone attempting to damage one of our greatest natural resources 
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(Photo Courtesy Page Fence Association) 


With an all-weather house for the guard, all vehicles entering this property 
are checked, with names, license numbers, and reason for entrance recorded 


pers are urged to take them out 
immediately. Men called back to 
work and all new employees are 
instructed to present birth certifi- 
cates as evidence of citizenship. 
The International Harvester 
Company, manufacturer of farm 
equipment and trucks, employs 
some 40,000 persons. Says J. W. 


Vance, company spokesman, “We 
are not making war materials, but 
that would make very little differ- 
ence in our program. For years 
we have had an Americanization 
program and we urge all of our 
men to become American citizens. 
We feel that if we are careful 
about whom we hire in the first 
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(Photo Courtesy Anchor Post Fence Company) 
The right fencing does more than protect against saboteurs. It discourages 
trespassing by minors who might be hurt, repels petty thieves, and looks well 











(Photo Courtesy Suse Fence Association) 
As the guard opens the gate to admit freight trains he inspects each car to 
make sure that no trespassers are riding in, undetected in a freight car 


see that our men are happy. We 
help them financially if they need 


place, we will not have difficulty 
later on. When we hire a man we 
inquire thoroughly into his record. it. That’s our best protection— 
We learn about his family, his satisfied workers.” 

As evidence of a trend toward 


large 


manufacturer states that additions 


past employers, and check all facts 
We 


checking family and home life to 


carefully. are constantly greater surveillance, one 
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to his personnel force may _ be 
needed in the future to check the 
background of employees. 

The Chicago Molded Products 
Corporation, a small organization 
employing only 500, finds recrea- 
tional activities a convenient meth- 
od of learning about an employee's 
outside life. ‘“*We 
firm,” declares Personnel Director 
James McKenna, 
worry about extensive personnel 
have 


are a_ small 


“too small to 


problems. However, we 
learned about our employees 
through recreational activities. Al 
though we don’t have recreational 
activities for this purpose, we find 
it a convenient method of learn- 
ing about our employees’ lives.” 

These are the general trends. 
They indicate that management as 
a whole is taking steps to get 
But what addi- 
tional precautions, if any, are per- 
sonnel men taking to do a better 


closer to labor. 


job of hiring? 
Checking applicants 
phone appears to be the latest and 
most significant trend. Personnel 
men are more willing to exchange 


by tele- 


information about applicants by 
phone than by letter, because this 
method avoids the danger of libel. 
In Michigan recently a concern 
was sued for libel and lost because 
of a letter sent to a prospective 
employer. If you have the slight- 
est doubt, a telephone conversa 
tion will usually clear up any dis 
crepancies, 

Character references are not re- 
garded as reliable. Most applica 
tion forms are filled out accurate 
ly, but this accuracy can only be 
maintained if personnel men make 
it a practice to check all references 
before hiring. Nonetheless, about 
one in five hundred will falsify an 
application. 

An important factor to con- 
sider, if your organization is bid 
ding on government contracts, is 
the added cost of additional sur- 
veillance. 
now filling government contracts 


Companies, which ar 


and complying with all the govern 
ment regulations pursuant to th: 
contracts, (Continued on page 42 
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Salary and Bonus Plans for 
Department Executives 





Number two of the 1940 series of the American Busi- 


ness salary surveys. This installment analyzes salaries 


of sales managers, advertising managers, controllers, 


credit and office managers, factory superintendents 





DARTNELL SURVEY 


AST month we analyzed the re- 
turns in the American Bust- 
vess Salary Survey and tabulated 
the salaries of presidents, vice 
presidents, and other corporation 
officers. In this installment of the 
survey, we will study the salaries 
of sales managers, controllers, 
credit managers, office managers, 
factory superintendents of the 
same group of companies covered 
last month. 

As most readers would have 
probably guessed, sales managers, 
or vice presidents in charge of 
sales, are the next highest salaried 
executives after the presidents, 
executive vice presidents, secre- 
taries, and treasurers, 

The largest group of sales man- 
agers falls within the salary brack- 
ets of $2,500 and $4,999 a year, 
this bracket including 41.5 per 
cent of all sales managers whose 
salaries were reported. More than 
half (59 per cent) of this group 
receive bonuses. The next largest 
group is composed of men draw- 
ing from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year, and this group includes 22.7 
per cent of all sales managers in- 
cluded in the study. Of this group 
33.3 per cent receive some kind of 
bonus, in addition to their salaries. 

Only 3.8 per cent of all sales 


managers whose salaries were re- 
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ported in this study receive more 
than $15,000 in annual salaries 
and half of them receive a bonus. 

We felt that it would be in 
teresting to compare salaries of 
presidents of companies and_ the 
salaries of the sales managers of 
the same companies. Take the 
group of sales managers receiving 
niore than $15,000 a year in sal- 
ary. ‘wo presidents of these com 
panies receive almost the same 
salary—$28,000 annually for one 
and $28,800 for the other. One 
of these companies has 1,625 em 
ployees, and the other has 6,500 
employees, while one has 160 


salesmen, the other has only 25. 


Other comparisons of the sal 
aries of these executives are: 


President General Sales Manager 


$25,000 $10,000 
30,000 10,000 
15,000 13,000 
30,000 13,200 
32,000 12,000 
60,000 12,500 
30,000 11,000 
10,000 10,000 


In the last named instance where 
the president is paid $10,000, he 
also received, last year, a bonus of 
$8,000, while the sales manager, 
drawing the same salary received 
a bonus of $6,000. 

So much for the sales directors 
or general sales managers. Now 
we will look at salaries of con 
trollers. Only 21.9 per cent of the 
companies participating in this 
survey reported the office of con 
troller as a separate job. The 
largest group of controllers re- 
ported is paid between $6,000 
and $7,999-—-28 per cent of all 
reported controller salaries falling 
in this bracket. In the $3,000 to 


$4,999 bracket we find exactly one 








ComMPANIEs with approximately 300,000 employees on 
their payrolls cooperated in this 1940 survey of salary 
and bonus plans. The first two releases cover executive 
employees exclusively, but in succeeding issues salaries 
paid to practically all classifications of white collar 
workers will be tabulated and analyzed, both by salary 
levels, average salaries, and by size of city. Ina later re- 
lease we will report on vacation policies, and on all the 
different types of employee benefits, such as group life 
insurance, hospitalization plans, retirement programs, ete. 
When the series is complete a summary of all the figures 
will be published and sent to all who cooperated with us. 




















Credit Managers’ Salaries 


Per Cent 
Receiving Bonus 











$1,000 to $2,499 a year 19.6 9.1 
$2,500 to $3,999 a year 55.4 25 8 
$4,000 to $4,999 a year 16.0 22 .2 
Over $5,000 a year 9.0 20.0 
Total 21.4 
Per Cent 
Office Managers’ Salaries Per Cent 


Receiving Bonus 











Factory Superintendents’ 
Salaries 


Up to $2,000 a year 
$2,000 to $2,999 a year 
#3,000 to $3,999 a vear 


$4,000 to $4,999 a year 


$5,000 to $6,499 a year 


x 
—") 


},500 to $7,499 a year 


~) 


,500 to $9,999 a year 
%10,000 to $15,000 a year 
Over $15,000 a year 


Total 





$1,000 to $1,999 a year 8.2 
$2,000 to $2,999 a year 28 6 21.4 
$3,000 to $3,999 a year 34.7 23.5 
“$4,000 to 84,999 . sane 18.4 33.3 
Over $5,000 a year 10.2 20.0 
Total - a 22 + 
Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Receiving Bonus 


5.8 16.7 


14.6 20.0 
24.3 24.0 
17.5 39.3 
15.5 18.7 
4.9 20.0 
3.9 50.0 
11.6 33.3 
1.9 50.0 

28.1 








fourth of all controllers, and an- 
other fourth in the $5,000 to 
$5,999 bracket. But it must not 
be assumed that $5,000 or $6,000 
is about tops for controllers for 
21.4 per cent are paid between 
$8,000 and $12,000 a year. As a 
rule controllers do not share in 
bonuses as frequently as other 
executives, for only 14.3 per cent 
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of them are included in bonus ar- 
rangements of one kind or another. 

In many companies the control- 
ler reports only to the president, 
is in active charge of all budget 
administration, and is wholly re- 
sponsible for expense control. For 
these reasons it seems fair to com- 
and 


salaries of controllers 


The 


pare 


presidents. most frequent 


salary reported for controllers is 
the $6,000 to $7,999 bracket. 
Here are how a few of these sal- 
aries compare with the salaries of 
the presidents of the same com 
panies. 


President’s Salary Controller’s Salary 


$30,000 $ 6,000 
18,000 6,000 
25,000 6,000 
18,000 6,900 
25,000 7,500 
25,000 7,500 
30,000 7,000 
28,800 7,000 
40,000 9,000 
25,000 12,000 
25,000 10,000 
15,000 12,000 

Salaries of factory superin 


tendents vary greatly, with the 
top bracket of $15,000 and above 
including only 1.9 per cent of fac 
tory managers reported. The big 
gest group of factory managers 
falls into the salary brackets be 
tween $3,000 and $3,999 and in 
cludes 24.3 per cent of all report 
ing. Next biggest group is the 
next highest bracket, $4,000 to 
$4,999, which accounts for 17.5 
per cent of all whose salaries were 
reported. It must be remembered 
that this study undoubtedly in 
cludes many factories where thi 
manufacturing problem is relative 
ly simple, with no technical or ex 
tremely difficult processes to su 
Highest factory man 
ager’s salary reported came from 
a men’s clothing company, paying 
its factory manager $20,000 an 
nually. The plant employs mor 
than 2,000 factory workers. Th« 
union situation in this industry 
probably calls for a very high 
type man to negotiate with th: 


pervise. 


strong unions, which may be on 
reason for the relatively high 
salary. 

Factory superintendents fa: 
very well in the matter of bonuses, 
with a total of 28.1 per cent o 
all the companies cooperating | 
this report paying factory supe: 
intendents some kind of bonus. 

In considering the figures o: 


advertising managers, it must | 
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of the 
this 


that 
cooperating in 


remembered 
companies 
salary study are not big adver- 
advertisers go 


many 


tisers, as these 
days. Had the report been con- 
fined only to well-known adver- 
tisers, the figures would un- 
doubtedly tell an entirely different 
story. Because the salaries re- 
ported for advertising managers 
seemed low, we made a special ef- 
fort to check some of the com- 
panies whose advertising managers 
were paid what seemed to be small 
salaries. Almost invariably it was 
found that these companies were 
spending relatively small sums for 
advertising, although some of them 
are large companies. But where a 
company was spending a sizable 
sum for advertising, the advertis- 
ing manager’s salary was com- 
parable to that of the other of- 
ficers and executives in the com- 
pany. 

Considering the facts just men- 
tioned it is not surprising that 
nearly three-fourths of all adver- 
tising managers whose salaries 
were reported in this study are 
paid less than $5,000. The exact 
figures show that 74.3 per cent of 
all these advertising managers re- 
ceive from $2,000 to $4,999 an- 
nually. However, 20.4 per cent of 
these advertising men receive some 
kind of bonus. The next largest 
group of advertising managers is 
paid from $5,000 to $7,499 and 
includes 15.4 per cent of all re- 
ported. 

When we come to comparing 
advertising managers with other 
executives, it seems that the sales 
manager is most comparable with 
the advertising manager. Thus a 
$11,000 advertising 
works with a sales manager re- 
ceiving $18,000 a year. A $7,500 
advertising manager is coupled 
with a $10,000 sales manager, and 
another $7,500 advertising man- 
ager (thirty-four years on the 
job) works with a vice president 
in charge of sales who is paid 
$21,000 a year and has been with 
the company for fifteen years; and 
still another $7,500 advertising 
manager is coupled with a sales 


manager 
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manager being paid $8,100 a year. 
The advertising managers as a 
class fare slightly better than the 


controllers in the matter of an 


nual bonuses. It is reported that 


18 


agers 


pared with 


per cent of all advertising man 
receive a_ bonus, 


14 per cent 


as com- 
of the 


























Total 





ie Per Cent 
Controllers’ Salaries Per Cent Recsising Bonus 
$3,000 to $4,999 a year 25 0 14 3 
$5,000 to $5,999 a vear 25.0 14 3 
$6,000 to $7,999 a vear 28.6 25.0 
$8,000 to $12,000 a year 21.4 
Total 14.3 
General Sales Managers’ or " Per Cent 
Sales Directors’ Salaries Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
$2,500 to $4,999 a year $1.5 59.0 
$5,000 to $7,499 a year 20.8 18 2 
$7,500 to $9,999 a vear 11.3 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 22.7 33.3 
Over $15,000 a year 3.8 50.0 
Total 37.7 
Sales Managers’ or Assistant : Per Cent 
Sales Managers’ Salaries Per Cont Receiving Bonus 
$2,500 to $4,999 a year 57.6 23.7 
$5,000 to $7,499 a year 24.2 25.0 
$7,500 to $9,999 a year 7.6 20.0 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 9.2 16.7 
Over $15,000 a vear 15 
Total 22.7 
Per Cent 
Advertising Managers’ Salaries Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
$2,000 to $4,999 a vear 74.3 20 4 
$5,000 to $7,499 a year 15.4 16.7 
$7,500 to $9,999 a year 7.7 33.3 
Over 310,000 a year 2.6 
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controllers and 37 per cent of the 
general sales managers who are 
reported to be receiving bonuses. 

Almost exactly one-third of the 
office managers are paid between 
$3,000 and $3,999 a vear, the 
exact figure being 34.7 per cent. 
Only 10.2 per cent are paid $5,000 
and upwards, while 18.4 per cent 
of them are paid $4,000 to $4,999 
annually. The office manager is 
another of the executives who is 
less frequently remembered — at 
bonus time, although they do bet 
ter than the controllers, 22.4 per 
cent of them being present each 
vear when the bonuses are passed 
around, 

Here again the size of the com- 
pany is of little significance in de- 
termining salaries. A small com- 
pany, with many small orders and 
many small customers, may have 
a much more complicated office 
problem than a larger company 
with only a few customers, all of 
them big ones. It is not unusual 
to find companies doing business 
up into the millions with but a few 
office employees and almost no job 
at all for an office manager. 

But even after taking this into 
consideration, office managers, as 
a rule, do not enjoy particularly 
good salaries. It is possible that 


many companies would find it 


profitable to raise the salaries of 
office them 
better rewards when definite sav- 
With the increas- 


ing demand for more accurate ac- 


managers and = give 
ings are made. 
counting, for more reports for 
governmental purposes, and a con- 
stant increase in paper work in 
most offices, it scems likely that the 
office manager will have to have 
more financial recognition that he 
has had in the past. 

Another class of executives who 
do not fare so well is the credit 
Nearly one-fifth (19.6 
per cent) are paid salaries rang- 
ing between $1,000 to $2,499 an- 
More than half or 55.4 
per cent to be exact are paid from 


$2,500 to $3,999 a year, while 


Managers, 


nually, 


only 16 per cent receive from 
$4,000 to $4,999 annually and 
only 9 per cent $5,000 and up- 
wards. Is this cutting the cake too 
thin for the men whose letters may 
alienate good customers forever? 
Certainly it creates a big gulf be- 
tween the sales manager and the 
credit manager, and it seems a bit 
silly to have heard sales managers 
complaining for years that the 
credit managers were standing in 
the way of increased sales by petty 
credit policies. If it is true that 
some companies have petty credit 


policies, it seems fair to ask how 













PTOMAINE TOMMY 








Despite its name, ‘‘Ptomaine Tommy’s”’ short order, light lunch, and soft drink 
spot at Buckeye, Arizona, about thirty miles from Phoenix, does a good business 
on the road where travelers get hot and thirsty, and names can be overlooked 
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can they expect anything but 
petty policies from men willing to 
work for such petty salaries? 
Comparing a few sales man 
agers’ salaries with credit man 
agers’ salaries, we find a credit 
manager receiving $4,620 from a 
company which pays its sales man 
ager $13,500. A $3,900) credi 
manager collects for a company 
whose sales manager — receive 
$12,000, $3,400 


manager is coupled with a $6,006 


while a credi 
sales manager. 

But here again it is unfair anc 
inaccurate to attempt to pass an) 
judgment on salaries. Everybod, 
knows that some companies whos 
sales run up into the millions hay 
practically no credit problems 
all. Take the case of a compan 
manufacturing a motor accessor, 
A few motor car and truck build 
ers and a few farm implemet 
makers are this company’s onl 
customers. The real credit prob 
lems, if any, are so large that th 
president handles all credit nego 
tiations, while what small voluny 
of credit work there is may dea 
only with a few parts sales, th: 
total volume of which utterly pri 
cludes the possibility of a larg 
salary for the credit manager. lL 
another case, a manufacturer wl 
sells only to a few important dis 
tributors has no credit problem in 
the ordinary sense of the word, 
whereas the same company may 
have a bitterly competitive sales 
job, or face the necessity of doing 
a highly creative and educationa 
sales job calling for the highes! 
type of sales management strat 
egy. 

None of these factors changes 
the fact 


tunity, a credit manager can cr 


that given an oppor 


ate a real job for himself if he is 
the right type. He can becom 
the sales manager’s most valuab! 
ally ; he can be so thoroughly fan 
iliar with every phase of the i 
dustry that the company can at 
ford to take greater risks, rely 
ing on his judgment of charact: 
and ability to pay, and on his ski 


in collecting. 
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Why Downtown Shopping Declines 


(Continued from page 21) 


leading restaurants and dining 
rooms revealed a tremendous scar- 
city of customers. By 9 p.m. it is 
not unusual to see an entire block 
of brilliantly lighted show windows 
and not a person to look at them. 

Whether a revival of theaters in 
lowntown districts, plus a few 
glamorous restaurants in shopping 
areas, would actually help revive 
lowntown business is open to 
doubt. It may be that the trend 
to the suburbs and the highways is 
so strong nothing can stop it. But 
the fact remains that at the pres- 
nt rate of disintegration, many 
lowntown districts must face the 
fact that their best days are be- 
ind them. It is not so much 
hat the actual shopping dis- 
tricts lack glamour, but that the 
reas surrounding these districts 
iave fallen under such a blight 
hat it is depressing to travel 
through them. 

Kansas City is a case in point. 
(he area around the new court 
louse and city hall at the edge of 
the shopping district is a patch of 
filth, crime, and utter desolation, 
ind until Governor Stark lit a 
tirecracker under law enforcement 
agencies, the area was infested 
with prostitution to the point of 
nausea. How the downtown mer- 
chants expected people to travel 
through such an area to shop is a 
little more than one can under- 
stand. No wonder the most thriv- 
ing part of the city is the country 
club district, a relatively new resi- 
dential and shopping area miles 
from the older shopping center. 

Only access to Chicago’s loop is 
through vast areas of blight and 
slums which are at once depressing 
ind nauseating; surrounding the 
lowntown shopping area which is 
hemmed in by the loop of elevated 
railway structures is the near 
north side, the west side and the 
south side blighted districts where 
lock after block of property is in 
. sad state of decay and ruin. 
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St. Louis has been smart to raze | 
whole blocks of blighted buildings | 
and turn the area into a park, but 
there is much more to be done be- | 
fore there can be much pleasure in| 
reaching the shopping area where 
the famed Scruggs, Vandervoort) 
and Barney; Famous-Barr; and) 
Stix, Baer and Fuller operate the 
three leading department stores. | 

It would be a brave soul indeed | 
who put his neck out to the point 
of saying what is to be, or what | 
can be done to rehabilitate these | 
downtown areas, and the blighted | 
districts, which, in almost every | 
city and town surround the shop-| 
ping district. The National Asso- | 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, | 
many town and city planning au-| 
thorities, the federal government, | 
insurance companies, and many| 


other groups have flirted with or'| 
studied the problem. While there | 
have been theories and suggestions | 
advanced, so far no city or town 
has been able to make a real dent | 
in the problem. 

These changes affect business | 
men in many ways. Taxes are in- 
creased in congested areas in an| 
effort to make up for lost revenues, | 
resulting from wrecking obsolete | 
buildings. Insurance and mortgage 
companies are forced to take losses | 
on investments in these areas. Pub-| 
lic service companies are affected, | 
and the problem of locating chain 
stores, branch offices, warehouses, | 
and branch factories is, to some| 
extent at least, involved in this 
trend toward decentralization of | 
retail business. Department stores | 
are vitally concerned and, unless 
the trend is checked, must engage 
in vast programs of building 
branch stores away from central 
areas, or face constantly decreas-| 
ing sales and increasing costs in | 
downtown areas. And for the) 
owners of property in downtown) 
areas the picture is a dismal one| 
indeed, with many famous estates | 
heavily involved. | 
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the calculator with 
straight-line true-figure 
dials for ALL 3 factors 


“Blind typing” was superseded by 
“in sight” typing... and now “blind 
figuring”, with its drawback of one 
or more factors not shown, is being 
replaced by Marchant's modern 
“in sight” figuring. 

This exclusive feature proves cor- 
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When You Want to Help Speed the Defense Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


established in cities—in 23 by the 
Navy Department, and in 22 by 
7 branches of the War Depart- 
ment. The Quartermaster Corps 
buying set-up is shown on the 
map at the top of page 17. 

The Air Corps purchases all 
flying equipment and the necessary 
equipment for operating the air 
bases. Chief purchasing centers 
are: Army Air Corps Central Pro- 
curement District, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio; Air Corps Eastern 
Procurement District, 90 Church 
Street, New York; and Army Air 
Corps, Western Procurement Dis- 
trict, 506 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Santa Monica, California. 
Most Air Corps procurement is 
handled through the Wright Field 
office at Dayton. 

The Chemical Warfare Service 
purchases toxic gases, gas defense 
appliances, incendiary war mate- 
rials, and similar supplies. It has 
offices at Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

There are two branches of the 
Corps of Engineers—one the mili- 
tary branch, the other the non- 
military branch which is in charge 





of river and harbor maintenance 
throughout the country. Chicago, 
Mobile, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and San _ Francisco 
are the chief procurement offices of 
this branch of the service which 
buys a long list of items from air- 
brake equipment on through the 
alphabet to wire netting. 

The Medical Department has 
procurement offices at Brooklyn, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco and buys all articles required 
for treatment of patients and for 
general hospital use, as well as for 
the veterinary service. 

The Ordnance Department, one 
of the largest divisions of the 
army procurement service, main- 
tains offices at fifteen locations 
(mostly important industrial cit- 
ies) and purchases a long list of 
articles and equipment, much of it 
including machine tools and equip- 
ment, such as heat treating fur- 
naces, wood working equipment, 
automotive equipment, and auto- 
motive maintenance equipment. 

The Quartermaster Corps 
purchases a great variety of items 
required by the personnel of the 
army, classed as subsistence, cloth- 


















ing, motor vehicles, machinery, 
and supplies. Motor vehicles are 
purchased by the Detroit office. 

The Signal Corps buys radios, 
telegraph, telephone, and photo 
graphic equipment ; meteorological! 
instruments; and all kinds of mis 
cellaneous supplies for communica 
tion. These are bought throug! 
three offices at Brooklyn, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

The Navy Department pur 
chases a wide variety of material 
of a military as well as non-mili 
tary character. Its offices ai 
situated in twenty-three cities. 

The offices of the War an 
Navy Departments have bee 
flooded with mail and _ visitor 
mostly from patriotic business m« 
eager to serve. While the depart 
ments are said to be appreciatiy 
of the generally cooperative atti 
tude of business, it is pointed ou 
that it is best not to come ¢ 
Washington at this time withou 
previously having visited a fiel: 
office. Business men are asked | 
await invitations before coming o 
sending representatives to Wash 
ington to offer services and co 
operation to the government. 





(Continued from page 36) 


are now rapidly losing bids to out- 
side corporations which never be- 
fore had government contracts. 
This seems to be _ working 
against both the government and 
the firms filling government con- 
tracts. The government does not 
receive the immediate protection 
it deserves from the unprotected 
low bidders and the higher bidders 
lose contracts because of the ad- 
ded cost of surveillance. Further- 
more, the low bidders often find 
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What to Do About Sabotage 





themselves in the hole after they 
have been awarded a contract be- 
cause they have not figured in the 
cost of added personnel scrutiny. 

Employers today more than 
ever should question their em- 
ployees and learn all they can 
about them. This should be con- 
sidered a protection to those men 
who may well face persecution 
later on, in case we should be 
faced with war conditions. This 
seems particularly true of natu- 















ralized Germans who are willing to 
give their all for the welfare of thi 
country. 

It goes without saying th: 
most firms know who in their ranks 
are Reds and Bund membe: 

Employers as a matter of p 
triotic duty should report anyove 
who might be detrimental to t 
best interests of our country. Evia 
the slightest suspicion should c:.|! 
for an immediate report to tie 
FBI headquarters in your ci 


&. 
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Lower Operating 
Costs and Fewer 
Accidents 


(Continued from page 24) 


twofold: (1) All drivers are in- 
structed not to drive when family 
or personal problems are trou- 
bling them; (2) in private confer- 
ence the driver and I attempt to 
rectify the trouble. Our first step 
is to go over the whole story. Then 
it becomes my job to offer help. 
Such help may be almost anything. 
It may be medical or financial aid. 
It may be simply sympathetic 
understanding. It may be a bit of 
advice. With the aid of our medical 
staff, our employee credit facili- 








The KNACK 
OF SELLING 
YOURSELF 


JAMES T. MANGAN 


Now in its fifth printing, this 
dynamic book is the sensation of 
the year. It deals with one of 
the most intimate of human 
problems——-how we can sell our- 
selves. 


Jim Mangan contends that no 
matter how good our abilities 
may be, if we haven't got the 
knack of selling ourselves we 
don’t stand a chance to get ahead 
in the world. 


By example, exercises and prac- 
tices, this new book shows you 
how you can market your ability 


and brains, and get to the posi- 
tion you deserve. 


ties, we are usually able to get the 
difficulty cleared up almost im- 
mediately. | 256 Pages - 544x8%inches - Cloth Bound 
“Drivers know that this plan 
HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 


has proved practical and that is 
; ° calito 9 Close Range Study of ‘‘Big Shots’’ Eight Ways to Sell Yourself Today 
. hy there is no attempt to ev ade How to Overcome Job Fear Keeping Up Old Friendships 
or overlook our efforts to be of 20 Ways to Acquire Good Memory Practices in Making Courtesy Pay 
reasonable assistance at such ew ee ner yr mene Now a — by er ee 
: E . earning to Spea orrectly reate an Illusion of Super-Ability 
times. As a result, they sa nger Guts—Carry a Punch and Use It! Quick Approach to Effective Writing 
attempt to go through the routine How to Get People to Help You Speak Up for Yourself, Man! 
of their daily work preoccupied by “Ignorant Nerve’’ Comes in Handy Richness You Are Going to Deliver 
hg Pp p 2 
worries.” Put Up a Front—and Make It Pay Developing a Natural Front 
: et Secrets of Being a Good Mixer The “Fifty Dollar’’ Man Gets Ahead 
As a gesture of appreciation, Approach—Art of Making Contacts Keeping Yourself in the Spotlight 
each year on the day of the annual 1l Ways to Appear Enthusiastic Stay Young the Rest of Your Life! 
me : ' Letters to Uncover World of Friends Why Wait for Dead Men's Shoes? 
safety banquet, Fields sends the The Price You Put on YourOwn Head How to Get Worthwhile Connections 
wives or mothers of each driver, as 
the case might be, a 2-pound box 
of candy. An individualized per- 


sonal note in each box thanks these 
women for their cooperation in 
sending their men away from home 
each morning in such good condi- 
tion that they were able to attain 


This is unlike any success book you have ever read. No stories 
of how successful men got there—but actual facts and things 
you can do today, now, where you are, and with what you have, to 
forge ahead in business and private life. Acclaimed by editors 
of 152 well-known business magazines as a ‘“‘must’’ book. 





Send for It Today! You Can Start Using It at Once! 





The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


‘Or the company such an outstand- Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Knack of Selling Yourself.’ I will pay postman 
ing safety record for the year just $2.50 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book 
ss for 5 days and return it for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C. O. D. offer good 
finished. in U. S. only.) 


So it is that Marshall Field and 
Company started out to get pack- 
iges to their customers with Firm... 
greater safety and wound up with 
a much smaller insurance bill and 
slashed operating costs, as well as 
‘two annual National Safety 
Council awards for safe driving 
and reduction of accidents. 


Name... 





Street. 


charges. Same refund privilege applies, of course. Note: Illinois residents add 
8 cents for Sales Tax. 
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Keeping Fit for Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


muscular coordination is in bal- 
ance—that every factor which con- 
tributes to strong, healthy eyes is 
right. Once such an examination 
has been conducted, only brief tests 
are necessary in the future. 

“T want business executives to go 





to a group of doctors—a modern 
clinic—for one thorough examina- 
tion, with a heart specialist check- 
ing the heart, a gastro-enter- 
ologist checking the stomach and 
intestines, and so on. If there are 
no adverse findings when this 
searching examination is finished, 
the business executive can rest as- 
sured for at least a year, if no in- 
termediate symptoms _ supervene. 
But there should be an examina- 
tion at least once a year. 

“After an illness which confines 
a man to his bed, it is a big mis- 
take to get up out of a sick bed 
and go to work. There should be 
an interval of rest and recupera- 
tion before resuming full respon- 


sibility at business. But most 
business men champ at the bit to 
get back to work. A business man 
in a hospital talks and thinks of 
nothing but, ‘When am I going to 
get out of here?’ Instead of going 
right back to work, he needs time 
to complete his recovery. 

“There should be no more of this 
foolish talk about men _ being 
through at forty. A man’s chrono- 
logical age is not important. One 
man may be through and burned 
out at forty, while another may be 
mentally alert, physically strong 
and able at seventy. What counts 
is not a man’s age by the calen- 
dar, but his physiologic age. As 
proof of our faith in this physio- 
logic age, we have set up no age 
limits for our air pilots. Because 
aviation is such a young profes- 
sion there are few men past fifty 
who are flyers, but as our pilots 
reach advanced ages we do not 
intend to ground them because of 
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The Trust Company of Georgia at Atlanta has speeded work, increased output, 


and improved the working conditions by completely modernizing its offices 
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age. We believe that many of the 
men now piloting planes will be 
still in service when they reach 
sixty years of age. Actually we 
look upon sixty-five as the retire- 
ment age, simply because that is 
the figure set by Social Security 
legislation. But because of the 
preventive medicine practiced on 
these men and the healthy regime 
they carefully observe, we feel con- 
fident that many of them will have 
from ten to fifteen years of happy 
retirement to look forward to 
when they finally give up piloting. 

“The air lines would not care 
to hire pilots forty and forty-five 
years of age, but the reason for 
this is not because of their pos- 
sible unfitness (assuming that 
there were good pilots of this age 
available), but because they want 
from their pilots the benefit of 
twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five 
years of service, and the vast ex 
perience and sound judgment that 
go with such service. 

“Given approximately the same 
medical care and the same clean, 
well-ordered lives that pilots live, 
most business men could enjoy the 
same health, physical vigor, and 
mental alertness now enjoyed by 
air line pilots. And they would 
not be ‘washed up at forty.’ Nor 
would they keel over in sudden 
death at fifty-five or sixty. 

“It would not be necessary for 
the average business man to sub- 
ject himself to the constant and 
incessant checks and tests which 
the pilots receive, but once a year 
he could undergo a thorough and 
searching examination to discove: 
any danger signs. Then if he will 
follow his doctor’s suggestions. 
which in most instances will be in 
the form of sound hygienic advic« 
rather than the administration of 
medicines, take a month a year 
away from his business and learn 
a few simple, fundamental rules 
for relaxing, he can look forward 
to greater efficiency, greater valu 
to his business, a longer activ 
career in business, and a good]: 
span of years of enjoyable living 
after actual retirement from busi 
ness.” 
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The Coming Nazi Struggle for World Trade 


(Continued from page 16) 


not compete with Germany eco- 
nomically or politically, and which 
has no imperialistic or autarchy 
designs of its own, nor is it too 
antagonistic in terms of ideology. 
It is the area where the Nazis can 
buy goods cheapest, and the only 
one where they can meet enthusi- 
astic reception for manufactured 
articles made by forced labor and 
sold at dumping prices. It is the 
one area which stands in a really 
and truly supplementary relation 
to industrial Europe, and where 
genuine good-will, .instead of re- 
may await the Nazis. 
Needless to say, they are able and 
willing to misuse commercial good- 
will for military mischief. 

The Germans need _ South 
America’s cooperation, at least in 


sistance, 


he economic sphere, also against 
the United States. It is absolute- 
'y important to look at this forth- 
‘coming situation—after England’s 
defeat—in the fashion the Nazis 
see it. They see it as an inevitable 


conflict. They fear and distrust 
us as much as we fear and dis- 
trust them, and they hate us more. 
They regard our military prep- 
arations as potentially directed 
(Maybe they are.) 
They think of the “endless” re- 


against them. 


iteration of our democratic, hu- 
manitarian, and pacifistic ‘convic- 
tions as so much subversive propa- 
ganda from their point of view, 
and they are the more sensitive 
about such propaganda the more 
millions of people they try to “co- 


bd 


ordinate,” i.e., to subdue perma- 


nently. We are the one great 
industrial and financial power left 
over to compete with them for 
world dominance or leadership. 
And we will be the only naval 
power left over to check them. 
All the sacrifices of the German 
people and all the victories of 
German arms will be in vain— 
from their point of view—if a 
great naval power such as ours is 


left over which at its choice could 


interfere with Germany’s vital 
supplies and markets. The open 
conflict with that power can only 
be either avoided or overcome if 
Germany is in a sufficiently strong 
position to “outflank” it. She will 
therefore, for this additional rea- 
son, try to get a strong foothold 
in Latin America, preferably in 
cooperation with Japan. Our 
problem is to meet this menace to 
our national existence by vast 
armaments and by utilizing the 
three main economic channels still 
fully at our disposal: 

By using our resources to sup- 
port Britain; 

By using our gold reserves to 
Latin 


defense, 


coordinate America’ with 


our own economic and 
military ; 

By using methods of economic 
warfare, such as embargoes, to 
paralyze Japan’s further expan- 
sion and to strengthen China. 
minimum 


This is a program. 





Hormel Boosts Annual Wage Plan 


IGH labor turnover and the 


hardships of part-time em- 
ployment were eliminated by an 
annual wage plan put into effect 
in the plant of George A. Hormel 
and Company, meat packer, Aus- 
tin, Minnesota. 

Jay C. Hormel, president, who 
said his plant was located in a 
‘Main Street” town, said they 
received hundreds of benefits from 
heir employment stabilization. 

When they realized the hard- 
ships on employees created by 
sart-time employment, new activi- 
ies were created and the part- 
ime employees were gradually ab- 
orbed into full-time jobs. He 
aid 98.1 per cent of the staff 
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had steady employment last year 
against only 49.4 per cent the year 
before, and about the same per 
cent for the preceding ten years. 
A marked gain in efficiency in 
employees was attributed to lack 
of worry. Mr. Hormel said the 
employer gained materially from 
the increased security he gave and 
the community gained in business 
because of the steady income of 
the employees, and the town 
gained a million dollars in owned 
homes. Sales of all time payment 
merchandise and automobiles were 
upped and Austin collections were 
improved a marked amount. 
Previous to adoption of the 
annual wage plan, Mr. Hormel 


said the local situation was critical. 

Known for his liberal attitude 
toward employees, Mr. Hormel has 
said on previous occasions, that a 
business should provide employ- 
ment for its employees up to the 
point of insolvency. He points out 
that a company cannot turn a ma- 
chine or a horse out on the streets 
when it has temporarily no need 
for it, but that its most valuable 
asset —- manpower — has, in_ the 
past, been turned out on the street 
to shift for itself whenever there 
When the 
Hormel plan for steady work was 


was a lull in business. 


first introduced even the workers’ 
opposed it, but today they are its 
strongest boosters. 
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Department Store Advertises 
Its Good Employees 


What has happiness to do 
with the operation of a success- 
ful department store? The buy- 
ing public likes to buy from 
happy people. 

With the completion of a 
modern, air-conditioned, fluo- 
rescent-lighted building, O. 
Falk’s department store, Tampa, 
Florida, took the public into its 
confidence and told about its 
happy employees. In newspaper 
advertising giving customers 
credit for making the new 
building possible, full credit 
was given to employees, whose 
habitual happiness made for 
good-will and extra sales. 

“Successful operation of a 
department store,” said O. 
Falk’s, “depends on happy re- 
lations between employer and 
employee.” 

A survey was conducted to 
determine the length of service 
of O. Falk’s employees, and 
each was interviewed to deter- 
mine why he liked his work, if 
he did, and why he stayed. 


Employees said they liked their 
work because of happy relations 
with the management, pleasant 
and cordial relations among 
themselves as a store family, all 
of which, they thought made 
customers happy, too. 

The O. Falk’s advertisement 
continued: “Dissatisfied em- 
ployees drift from place to 
place but our store family must 
be happy because the average 
length of service is more than 
seven years.” 

The survey disclosed 33 em- 
ployees served 4 to 7 years; 35 
served 10 years; 1 employee, 28 
years; 1 employee, 24 years; 1 
employee, 20 years; 2 employees, 
19 years; 2 employees, 16 years; 
4 employees, 15 years; 4 em- 
ployees, 14 years; 2 employees, 
12 years; 2 employees, 11 years. 

“Need we add,” O. Falk’s 
said, “that it is more pleasant 
for you to be served by people 
who are happy, than by those 
who are dissatisfied or who 
are ready to resign.” 


High Standard Maintained by 
GM’s Employee Magazine 


Rivaling some of the popular 
national picture magazines in 
editorial content and picture 
treatment, GM Folks, house 
magazine for General Motors 
employees, is probably the most 
professionally handled private 
publication job in the country. 

With full-page photographic 
illustrations, stories told in a 
sequence of well handled pic- 
tures, and a wide range of sub- 
jects, the publication sets a high 
mark for other employee maga- 
zines to follow. 

Especially noticeable by ab- 
sence is the typical house mag- 
azine feature which admonishes 
employees to be loyal to the 
house and not to forget that 
after all what the house wants 
is a lot of hard work and more 
of it. General Motors editorial 
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boards seem to feel that em- 
ployees will be loyal if and when 
they are well treated and do 
not consider the employees’ 
house organ a platform for a 
lot of company preachers to use 
as a springboard for moraliz- 
ing and preaching. 

In the April issue is the an- 
nual report to the employees 
printed on an eight-page sec- 
tion with heavier paper stock 
and plenty of illustrations. 

The magazine is 10 by 14 
inches, approximately the same 
size as Look and other picture 
magazines, and the same “pic- 
ture caption” technique of tell- 
ing a story is employed. The 
issue we checked most carefully 
had nearly 150 illustrations, 
most of them reproductions of 
photographs. 


TO ALL EMPLOYEES: 





In order to clarify our personnel records, 
please inform us in the space provided below whether 
or not you are an American citizen: 


Yes _] 


‘No | 


If not, have you applied for your first 


papers? 


Yes Ci 


Signature 


Date 





No | 





Clock Number 


Check Payrolls for Names 
Of Alien Employees 


Several organizations report 
use of a form which is helpful 
in bringing personnel records of 
aliens up-to-date. Reproduced 
above is a copy of the form 
which is inserted in pay en- 
velopes and for which an im- 
mediate answer is required. 

It is explained that it may 
soon be illegal to employ certain 
aliens in some plants, and that 
it is necessary now to have a 
complete record of all aliens. 

This plan is part of a wide- 
spread and concerted effort for 
employers in many lines of 
business to establish more in- 
timate relations with all em- 
ployees and to build up more 
complete files which show the 
citizenship status of all em- 
ployees. While it is hoped that 
nothing will arise to necessitate 
the use of this information, 
many personnel managers indi- 
cate they consider this informa- 
tion a vital part of all personnel 
information at the present time. 

Although it is necessary to 
obtain citizenship information, 
it is in no way a reflection upon 
the honesty, loyalty, or desira- 
bility of many employees even 
though they may not have ap- 
plied for first papers. Person- 
nel men are exercising extreme 
caution not to intimidate or to 


discriminate against a man 01 


woman merely because he or 


she is not a citizen. 

Some organizations have ac 
tive advisors to work with em 
ployees and assist them in an) 
preparation which may be 
necessary to enable them to ap 
ply successfully for citizenship 

It should be remembered tha 
just because a man or a womai 
has not obtained citizenshi; 


papers is not necessarily a sign 


that he or she is disloyal, 

malcontent or a fifth columnist 
It is explained by experience: 
personnel men that it is a mis 
take to permit other employee 
to criticize or persecute en 
ployees who have not, up to thi 
point, obtained citizenship pa 
pers. The better plan is t 
attempt to demonstrate the ad 
vantages of citizenship and 
educate aliens in Americanisn 
rather than to point the finge 
of shame at them, or to arou 
animosity of any kind. Di 
criminating against aliens mer: 
ly serves to drive them in 
subversive organizations whi 
capitalize: foreign birth and a 
tempt to create dissatisfacti: 
and to agitate against Americ 


methods of all kinds, declare! 


several personnel men who ha 
studied the problem carefully 
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The FLAGSHIP of the @ 


special Truck for the 


-tar Salesmen 


\ reward to salesmen for 
eritorious work, in addition to 
ular compensation in which 
salesman’s success is made 
nown to his customers and 
ends, is the unique plan be- 
used by the Bamby Bakers, 
mpa, Florida. 
This company bought a new 
wk to head its fleet of al- 
nost a hundred units, had it 
‘cially painted, trimmed, and 
igned, and named it the 
lagship of the Bamby Fleet.” 
ach week the salesman do- 
ng the best all-around job is 
vermitted to make his deliv- 


eries for the following week in 
the flagship. The right to drive 
the flagship is awarded to one 


lesman each week. Winning 


the privilege is not made on 
increased sales alone but scores 


‘¢ kept on neatness, polite- 
‘ss, driving safely, complaints, 
wokkeeping—that is keeping 
heir own records neatly and 
vccurately—and all the things 
hat go to make the best all- 
‘ound salesman. 
toy King, sales manager, 
id: “The winner’s name is 
iaced on the front doors of the 
lagship for the week under the 
old-leaf line, ‘star salesman’ 
id that includes all assets a 
r salesman should have from 
eshly shined shoes to pleasant 
‘eath. In about three months 
peration of the flagship we 
convinced the plan is a 
tural.” The surprising thing 
' us was the amount of cus- 
mer participation in the con- 


‘We wholesale bread over a 
ide area to retail stores both 
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large and small. We discovered 
many customers take an intense 
interest in their salesman win- 
ning the truck and even take 
pride in having it stop at their 
store to unload. They derive 
surprising satisfaction when 
their salesman wins. They enter 
into the spirit of the game. A 
salesman may lose, for instance, 
because of an extra number of 
complaints. When his customers 
learn this they will make an 
extra effort not to complain, 
the salesman will be extra 
pleasing, all of which makes for 
exceptionally happy relations 
between the bread salesman 
and his customer. The customer 
will many times promote the 
sale of our products, which are 
on sale in competition with 
every other bakery, in order to 
run up the total sales for his 
salesman who is trying to win 
the right to drive the flagship. 

“We added another feature 
to the contest for the summer,” 
Mr. King continued. “We give 
our employees one week’s vaca- 
tion every summer. We made 
it possible for truck winners 
making a certain per cent above 
their quota to win an extra 
week’s vacation and also pro- 
vided that those going over, but 
not winning the extra week, 
could receive a cash settlement 
for their efforts, which would 
provide extra spending money 
on their regular vacation of one 
week. And our figures show 
there are going to be a lot of 
two-week vacations at the 
Bamby plant this year. We feel 
that both plans have been suc- 
cessful.” 


Ideas From Two Recent 
Employee Manuals 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee and the Wolverine Shoe 
and Tanning Corporation of 
Rockford, and Greenville, 
Michigan, have recently issued 
manuals, both of 
a long way 


employee 
which should go 
toward smoothing the path of 
the new employee. 

Northwestern Mutual’s book- 
let is a thirty-two page, 41, by 
6 inch publication, the an- 
nounced purpose of which is to 
outline the “rights, privileges, 
and benefits enjoyed by mem- 
bers of the home office clerical 
staff.” One of the employee 
practices of the company is to 
furnish luncheon without charge 
to all employees. This and other 
advantages are fully explained, 
including a list of holidays, de- 
tailed vacation rules, and in- 
formation about the credit 
union. 

There is also a list of the ma- 
jor departments with a brief 
description of the work and 
duties of each department. 

Wolverine’s booklet explains 
company policies, such as the 


gift of $100 in cash to all who 
work for ten years, group in- 
surance plan, free eye tests, and 
other facts concerning the com- 
pany’s methods and_ policies. 
One feature is a paragraph ex- 
plaining the company’s house 
magazine for dealers. All Wol- 
verine employees who are in- 
terested may receive copies of 
this dealer magazine so that 
they can keep in touch with 
dealer merchandising methods 
which help sell the shoes made 
by the employees. 

One paragraph in the Wol- 
verine manual seems especially 
pertinent. It reads: 

“The important force in the 
manufacturing business is the 

being—the individual 
accomplishes his work 
carefully and skilfully. Elec- 
tricity is only secondary. A 
valuable and imposing machine 
is only a tool. Even the most 
complex and most powerful ma- 
chine is only a helper. It awaits 
the beck and call of the man 
who combines the 
resources of head, heart and 
hand in the daily job.” 


human 


who 


or woman 





Inland Has Chorus of 


Employees’ Children 


The Children’s Chorus of one 
hundred voices at the Inland 
Manufacturing Division (steer- 
ing wheels), General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been a happy venture in the 
field of personnel pioneering. 
The chorus is made up of chil- 
dren of Inland employees. Or- 
ganized first in 1936, the group 
has pleased numerous gather- 
ings and Christmas parties at 
Inland, and has appeared the 


past two years in downtown 


concerts with the Dayton Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Hundreds of children try out 
during the year, ages 7 to 16. 
Successful candidates then 
eagerly rehearse, learn to sing 
acquire a_ splendid 
classical and 
semi-classical songs. <A _ local 
musician has trained them. 
President W. S. Whittaker has 
taken a deep interest in the 
project, and believes it is a 
worth-while contribution. 


by note, 
repertoire of 
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NEST MONTH, BUSTITESS 





SEPTEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


12. 
13. 
1 4. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
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Labor Sunday. National Air Races in Cleveland. 
First air express service, 1927. 
Lasor Day. National Air Races in Cleveland. 


New style calendar introduced in Great Britain 
and colonies, 1752. Treaty of Paris signed by U. S. 
and Great Britain, 1783. 

Founding of Los Angeles, 1781. Third Republic 
declared in France, 1870. 

First Continental Congress met in Carpenter’s 
Hall, Philadelphia, 1774. 

Lafayette Day—Lafayette born, 1757. Peary’s 
discovery of North Pole announced, 1909. 


International Life Boat Races in N. . ie Queen 
Elizabeth born, 1533. Boulder Dam in operation, 
1936. 

Festival celebrating 375th anniversary founding 
of St. Augustine, Fla. 

Schools open. National Display Week (9-14). 
Shoe ““Check-Up” Days (9-14). 

Naval Battle of Lake Erie, 1813. Howe patented 
sewing machine, 1846. 

Long distance cable connecting N. Y. and Chicago 
completed, 1925. 

Defender’s Day in Maryland. 

Star-Spangled Banner written, 1814. 

Harvard founded, 1638. Charles Dana Gibson 
born, 1867. 


Felt Hat Day. Nationally Advertised Brands 
Week (15-21). National Newspaper Demonstra- 
tion Week (15-21). William Howard Taft, 27th 
President, born, 1857. 


Constitution Week (16-21). James J. Hill born, 
1838. American Legion incorporated, 1919. 


Constitution Day. 
The Capitol corner stone laid, 1793. 


Great Britain quit the gold standard, 
Magellan began world voyage, 1519. 


National Retail Furniture Week (21-28). 


Autumn begins today. National Newspaper Boys’ 
Week (22-28). National Dog Week (22-28). 


American Legion 22nd annual convention, Boston 
(23-26). First air mail flight in U. S., 1911. 


U. S. Supreme Court established by Congress, 
1789. Black Friday panic, 1839. 
Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, 1513. 


Samuel Adams born, 1722. 


1931. 


First passenger train ran over Providence and 
Worcester Railroad, 1847. 


28. 
29. 


30. 





College football season begins. 
Daylight Saving ends. Gold Star Mother’s Day. 
American Indian Day. 


Telephone service between the U. S. and Mexico 
opened to the public, 1927. Pompey born, 106 B.C 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


29 
16-18 


1- 7 
24-26 


22-26 
2- 6 
9-11 
5- 6 

16-20 

24-27 

30 

16-19 

25-27 

22 


30 


24-27 
16-20 
8-12 
16-18 
8-11 
18-20 
9-11 
18-20 
16-30 
8-11 
24-27 
23-28 
9-12 
26-29 
16 
16-19 
24-27 
18-20 
26-28 
23-27 
24-25 
24-26 
26-27 
18-20 
30 


18-20 
22-24 
24-25 
30 
21-24 
30 


16-17 
9-13 
10-12 


23-24 
1- 7 
22-25 
9-12 


Advertising Specialty National Assn., Chicago (Sept. 29-Oct.2 
Advertising Typographers Assn. of America, White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va 


Allied Gift Show, ‘Inc. Dallas 


American Assn. of Personal Finance Companies, Hot Springs 
a. 


American Bankers Assn., Atlantic City 
American Congress of Physical Therapy, Cleveland 


American Cosmeticians Assn., Chicago 

American Fisheries Society, Toronto, Canada 

American Hospital Assn., Boston 

American Institute of Park Executives, Cleveland 

American Public Works Assn., Detroit (Sept. 30-Oct. 2) 

American Mining Congress, Metal Show, Colorado Springs 

American Trade Assn. Executives, Chicago 

American Transit Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Wee! 
of Sept. 22) 

Assembly of Civil Service Commissions of U. S. 
Cleveland (Sept. 30-Oct. 4) 

Assn. of Iron and Steel Engineers, Chicago 

Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, Inc., Chicago 

Boy Scouts of America, Chicago 

Congress of Railway Surgeons, Chicago 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., Inc., Hot Springs, Va. 

Independent Distributors of the Great Lakes Region, Clevelan: 

International Assn. of Chiefs of Police, Milwaukee 

International Assn. of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, N.Y.‘ 

International Assn. of Machinists, Cleveland 

International Mail Advertising Service Assn., Chicago 

Iron and Steel Exposition, Chicago 

Mid-South Fair and Dairy Show, Memphis 

National Assn. of Assessing Officers, Baltimore 

National Assn. of Foremen, Cincinnati 

National Assn. of Ice Refrigerator Manufacturers, Chicago 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Buffalo 

National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Philadelphia 

National Assn. of Motor-Bus Operators, Chicago 

National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers, C hicago 

National Assn. of Retail Druggists, N. Y. 

National Assn. of Woodwork Jobbers, Inc., Chicago 

National Contract Hardware Assn., Chicago 

National Hardwood Lumber Assn., Chicago 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., Detroit 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, Chicago (Sept. 3 
Oct. 1) 

National Petroleum Assn., Atlantic City 

National Poultry Butter and Egg Assn., Chicago 

National Publishers Assn., Skytop, Pa. 

National Recreation Congress, Cleveland (Sept. 30-Oct. 4) 

National Stationers Assn., Chicago 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., White Sulphur Spring 
W. Va. (Sept. 30-Oct. 3) 

Official Leather Opening and Style Conference for Spring, 19+ 

Premium Advertising Assn. of America, Atlantic Coast Exp 
sition, N. Y. C. 

Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way Assn. of Americ 
Chicago 

Shoe Travelers Assn. of Chicago, Chicago 

Southwestern Gift Show, Dallas 

Super Market Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 

Track Supply Assn., Chicago 


and Canada 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 


ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 











1. Ice Vending Machines 
for Users’ Convenience 


An experiment in ice merchandising— 
that of vending ice by machines—carried 
m in a small way in the summer of 1939 
by the Jefferson Ice Company, Chicago, 
vas so successful that this summer several 
nore vending machines and stations were 
dded. In 1989 stations were placed in 
trategic points in the outlying territories 
ind lake regions around Chicago, and it 
vas found that many people leaving the 
ity late in the evening for summer homes 
made use of these machines, which con- 
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veniently provide twenty-four hour serv- 
ice. This year there are five stations 
outside the city and, in addition, ten 
within the city. An executive of the com- 
pany stated that sales have increased 
considerably since the introduction of 
this method of selling ice. 

From the vending machines used within 
Chicago can be obtained 25- and 50-pound 
blocks of ice, and cotton bags of 100 ice 
cubes, all ready to cool beverages. The 
“country” machines sell only block ice. 


2. Modern Equipment 
Lowers Clerical Costs 


Modern office equipment enables the 
management of the Seattle Associated 
Grocers’ Cooperative to serve its mem- 
bership—a total of 239 independent 
grocers—more efficiently. The total 1939 
sales were $2,828,000, and a refund of 
3.177 per cent was returned to the mem- 
bers for the last six months of 1939. 

Approximately seven hundred postings 
per day are handled with the Burroughs 
bookkeeping machine, and probably three 
additional employees would be needed 


without this equipment. Considerable 
postage saving is accomplished by pool- 
ing the mailing of invoices, which average 
five to six hundred per day. Mailing 
invoices every other day — Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday—rather than daily, 
is found to work no hardship with the 
grocers while it cuts postage and mailing 
labor as much as 50 per cent. 

Ditto equipment for writing up orders 
is another important contribution to more 
efficiency in the office detail. Without the 
use of this equipment, copies were often 
rendered illegible with light writing, and 
warehouse work procedures would be held 
up the while an employee checked with 
the office on some item included in an 
order. Making all duplicates 100 per cent 
legible by turning them out on Ditto is 
found to expedite filling of orders con- 
siderably. 

Dictating machines, an electric Mimeo- 
graph, and electric Comptometers are 
other types of modern equipment which 
enable this cooperative group to handle 
more volume without increase of office 
overhead, and thereby return larger 
dividends to the individual members. 


3. Five-Day Report Cuts 
Down Rent Delinquencies 


An effective control system has been 
put to work by Carroll, Hillman & Hed- 
lund, Ine., property management firm of 
Seattle, Washington, to check delin- 
quency in accounts receivable in its early 
stages. This firm manages a group of 
apartments comprising a total of ap- 
proximately one thousand rental units, 
and the control system has worked so 
effectively as to keep collection losses 
in the group down to less than 1% of 1 
per cent. And, of course, in rentals as 
in anything else, the fact that tenants 
are kept on a good pay basis is a corre- 
spondingly affirmative factor in the 
volume of business. 

The uniform control policy used in this 
experience calls for making out a report 
of all accounts delinquent more than five 
days. This data is included in the report 
which each apartment house manager 
makes out weekly, using 12 noon Thurs- 
day as the closing hour for the week, 
and dispatching to the general office by 
noon on the following day. In many 
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Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 





MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 

“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 

Vf or 1/10 hour steps. 

(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked, 

(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 


We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 
the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 


Simply state your rate range and your choice of 
hour divisions. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 


Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 








Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc 


3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. AB-8 
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instances, the fact that the manager 
MUST send in the delinquency report at 
the specified time is sufficient incentive 
to make the delinquent tenant pay his 
rent, or at least reduce the delinquency 
considerably. 

Upon receipt of the five-day delin- 
quency report at the general office, 
executive action is in direct ratio to the 
credit standing of the delinquent. If 
there was a question about the tenant in 
the first place, as indicated on the record 
ecard, if he has had recent business re- 
verses, or if there is any other pertinent 
negative in his connection, a course of 
collection action which might ordinarily 
be deferred until the end of the month is 
immediately embarked upon. The main 
thing is that a report of delinquency at 
the five-day stage enables the central 
office to work with the manager to erase 
or to reduce the delinquency before the 
matter has gone for thirty days, and the 
amount is doubled. 

Should a delinquency approach the 
thirty-day point, control is instituted to 
give it special attention. An individual 
delinquency report is made out in each 
case when the tenant has not paid in full 
by the twenty-second of the month. In 
requesting some of the data included in 
the report, the manager is automatically 
using a most effective collection approach, 
it works out. In asking for the names 
and addresses of nearest relatives, noting 
whether place and address of employ- 
ment are the same as at the time of 
moving in, noting make and model of 
automobile, etc., the tenant is led to 
realize that rigid adherence to a uniform 
collection policy leaves no loopholes for 
“stalling the landlord.” 


4. Well-Dressed Salesmen 
Get Better Acceptance 


The Highland Merchandising Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, prides itself in having 
the best-dressed sales organization in the 
country. Every salesman looks like he 
just came out of the band box. R. B. 
Thoma, vice president and general man- 
ager, whose leadership is responsible for 
this well-dressed sales organization, says, 

“A good front is half the battle.” 

Isn’t that good old horse sense? The 
salesman who is well dressed really has 
a good presentation and along with his 
knowledge of merchandise is in a posi- 
tion to put everything on the ball and 
really go out and make sales. 


5. Clean Change Pleases 
Customers 


The Chasnoil Oil Company, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, operator of several 
service stations, discovered clean and 
freshly shaved business men on their 
way to the office did not like the change 
from the average filling station because 
it was greasy and dirty. 

When the Chasnoil Oil Company is- 
sued a blanket order that only clean 
money was to be given in change, busi- 
ness was upped an appreciable amount. 

Then they advertised it in the news- 


papers, along with their regular adver- 
tising, like this: “When you buy gasoline, 
you don’t want your hands dirty with 
greasy change. So our dealers make sure 
the change they give you is clean. It’s a 
small point—but it’s typical of the way 
we do things.” 

Other lines of business have found that 
this practice of keeping clean change has 
created and kept customers’ good-will. 
This is particularly true where hotels 
are concerned and other industries which 
deal with women, who are particularly 
allergic to dirty bills and greasy silver 


6. Promotion Based on 
Personnel Reports 


Ten per cent of the total strength of 
the personnel organization of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company, State 
of Washington public utility, is super- 
visory, and the findings of the super- 
visors figure prominently in the person- 
nel survey which is conducted every two 
years. 

Each of the 3,000 employees is rated 
on ten counts: Personal appearance; ap- 
plication; tact; initiative; leadership; 
judgment; ability to supervise; loyalty: 
performance; physical condition. In eacl 
instance, the rating is according to de- 
gree—excellent, very satisfactory, satis- 
factory, unsatisfactory. Also, special 
ratings are given to indicate adaptability 
for promotion. The employee is rated 
by the department head as well as his or 
her immediate supervisor. 

Personnel survey findings are particu 
larly valuable in determining promotions, 
it works out, of which there are 300 t 
400 in a year’s time. 


7. Awards Improve 
Attendance Records 


In 1928 when two Jewel Tea Compan, 
(Barrington, Illinois) employees achieve: 
perfect attendance records—no absence 
and no tardiness, except because of com 
pany business—they were awarded $25 
Each successive year since, more an 
more employees have piled up enviabl 
perfect attendance records, with a cas 
award as an incentive, until in 1939, 6 
out of 85 eligible plant employees an: 
43 out of 101 eligible office employee 
earned the $20-award which is now regi 
larly given. They also enjoyed a turke 
dinner in the company cafeteria at con 
pany expense. 

In order to provide an incentive f 
those whose records become imperfec 
during the year, an award is made co: 
sisting of two theater tickets for ea 
person in the unit having the best at 
tendance record for the year. The wi 
ners may choose the show they wish 
see, according to C. L. Stivers, offi 
manager, who inaugurated the plan. 

The Jewel office attendance record f 
1939 was: Total times tardy, 43, with 
average of .36 per employee; 60 excuse 
absences with an average of .50 for ea: 
employee; and total number of absence 
180, or an average of 1.5 per employs 
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Fire-Proof Cabinet for 
Kardex Visible Index 


NEW protection from loss of records 
ue to fire has been developed by Rem- 
ston Rand Ine., in its Safe-Kardex 
‘i0” cabinets. Designed to house Rem- 
ngton Rand Kardex visible records, 
ese cabinets carry Safe-Cabinet Lab- 
ratory and the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association One Hour Ex- 
osure labels certifying that they will 
vithstand one hour of furnace heat 
eaching 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit. It is 
d that ordinary visible record cabinets 

| withstand only about five minutes of 
it up to 1,000 degrees. Most office 
‘es range from twenty to thirty minutes 
ength and rise to heats of about 1,000 
rrees. While 41 per cent of all fires 
‘ daytime fires and distant vaults or 
fes are not menaced, the records at the 
int of use come directly within the 
ea covered by fires. Forty-three per 
t of all businesses that lose their 
‘cords go bankrupt because of inability 
resume business promptly, collect their 
tstanding accounts receivable quickly 


| in full, and inability to establish the 
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inventories and proof of loss to collect 


fire insurance. For these reasons, most 
business men feel that their records must 
be preserved. 


Stapling Line for 
Rapid Fastenings 


AUTOMATIC stapling and _ tacking 
equipment for many varying uses in office 
and plant is made by the Fastener Cor- 
poration. The “Duo-Fast Stapler Model 
CS-20” has a_ powerful compression 
spring which makes it possible to staple 
from two to forty sheets of paper by 
lightly pressing on the finger lever. A 
variation of this model has a _ deep, 
18-inch throat for use in fastening mer 
chandise to cards, and many odd jobs 
of stapling the ordinary machine cannot 
do. This model, CSLR-20, will drive 
staples through thicknesses up to one- 
half inch. Another, the foot power stap- 
ler, uses model CS-20 staplers on a table 
30 inches from the floor. It operates up 
to three stapling heads at a time and 
may be spaced for any distance between 
staples. ‘she foot pedal does the work 
for two or three staplers which in the 
smaller models is done by hand. 


Improved Leak-Stopping 
Material 


FLEXROCK COMPANY announces 
that its chief chemist has developed a 
new active ingredient which, used in 
Flextite, brings its activity down to a 
measure of seconds instead of minutes in 
stopping leaks. This new Flextite is used 
with ordinary Portland cement and 
forced against water pressure, held there 
only a few seconds and the leak is 
stopped. Flextite may be used in stop- 
ping leaks in dams, retaining walls, dykes, 
concrete holding water at_ irrigation 
plants, reservoirs, concrete tanks, and 
other such places. It may be used in 
water-proofing and damp-proofing in 
cellars, basements, pits, tanks, etc. 


Gun Closet for Hunters’ 
Treasures 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Incor- 
porated, is marketing a new type steel 
gun cabinet with ample space for guns, 
shells, boots, jackets, or fishing equip- 
ment which will appeal to the man who 
hunts for his hobby. The cabinet is fin- 
ished in quality enamel and constructed 
of durable steel throughout, except for 
the wooden back-end support which is 
grooved for four guns. A corrugated 
rubber pad prevents guns from slipping 
on the bottom of the cabinet. The three 
shelves are easily adjustable on two-inch 
centers 




















... When you 
SAY IT TO THE 


EDISONBVOICEWRITER 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey 








We favor adequate — 
for National Defense 











YOUR GIRL 

PLUS THIS 

**BURNS” * ee. 

COPYHOLDER 
turn 


out 


moore 


typing 
than 


your 

girl 

alone! 
Lowest Priced of Its Kind 


This is the Burns copyholder with remote 
control line guide that hundreds of firms 
are using to cut typing costs. 


It has every major feature of copy- 
holders selling for twice as much. 

(AoE EE RERR RE EEE REE EEE FT ee 
ASK FOR DETAILS 
(Clip This Coupon to Letterhead) 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO. 

1033 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 


Send full information on Burns Copy- 
holders and details of no-cost trial offer. 











Acme Flexoline Visible 
Record Equipment 


THE Filexoline method of listing and 
visible record work is manufactured by 
Acme Visible Records, Inc., to provide 
instant reference to any part of a list. 
Flexoline consists of resilient veneer 
strips in sheet form, surfaced on both 
sides with paper which may be used in 
a typewriter, addressing machine, dupli- 
cating machine, or punched card machine 
printer. Flexoline strips are scored and 
when information has been printed or 
written on them, the sections are sepa- 
rated by snapping. They are then 
placed in a Flexoline frame by bending 
slightly to insert the ends under the side 
channels. The frames come in several 
different forms for use under varying 
office conditions. 

The illustration shows a Flexoline in- 
stallation at the Water Department of 
the City of Cleveland, Ohio, where it is 
used as a rate record on water and 
sewers and is used when sending out 
combined water and sewer bills. It shows 
the water consumption, the gross, dis- 
count, and net. The gross, discount, and 
net are also shown in connection with 
sewers. These are grouped according 
to the size of the meter and the zone in 
which the property is situated. Other 
uses of Flexoline can be made for pric- 
ing, credit authorization in department 
stores, mailing lists, employees’ index, in- 
formation, identification number indexes, 
piecework rate, production schedules, 
telephone switchboard indexes, prospects, 
and many others where lists must be 
available at a minute’s notice. 






Salt Tablet Dispenser 
To Prevent Fatigue 


RECENTLY put on the market is th: 
Morton Salt Tablet Dispenser for use i 
factories and places where workers swea 
heavily. As the human body perspire: 
both water and salt are lost, and if no! 
replaced, “Heat Fag” results. Morto: 
Salt Company recommends that thes: 
dispensers be placed by the water four 
tains in plants, and that one tablet tx 
taken with each drink of water. A simp 
turn of the knob releases one 10-grai 
tablet at a time. These machines have 

molded plastic top, bottom, and workin; 
parts, while the tube, or body, is « 
aluminum. These dispensers will nm 
corrode, or rust, and keep the tablets 

a clean, dry condition. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
t will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Analysis of Advertising 
=xpenditures by Leaders 


\REFULLY tabulated analyses of the 
:penditures of leading advertisers in 
‘wspapers, magazines, farm papers, and 
iin radio are the subject matter of a 
eure-packed book just released by the 
.merican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
tion Bureau of Advertising. There is 
| analysis by companies and by prod- 
s, and it is said to be the first pub- 
ied report containing so comprehensive 
compilation of national advertising 
penditures. The book lists the expendi- 
res of 1,065 national advertisers for 
2351 products. It contains 114 pages. 
equests for copies should be on the 
tterhead of a_ responsible company 
ecutive. 


New Commission Plan for 
Salesmen Explained 


tHiE Arnold System for compensating 
mmission salesmen as applied to the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company salesmen is the subject of a 
w booklet, New Horizons in Commis- 
n Selling. The Arnold System is based 
on the theory that a salesman should 
fairly compensated for the service he 
nders and the consequent good-will he 
tains for his company, as well as the 
business he gets. Applied to the 
nsurance business, this means a higher 
‘hedule of commissions for renewals 
n has been customary, and this book- 
tells how it works. It was prepared 
riginally for prospective salesmen, but 
undoubtedly be of interest to all 
ecutives interested in compensation 
roblems. 


Employee Booklet on 
Telephone Technique 


LEPHONE technique influences enor- 
usly a company’s good-will, for 
rough the telephone the person making 
call receives his first (and sometimes 
y) impression of the company he is 
ing. With this in mind, the Policy- 
lers Service Bureau of Metropolitan 
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Life Insurance Company has compiled a 
pamphlet, Developing Better Telephone 
Technique Among Employees, which 
deals not only with suggestions to help 
employees make successful telephone 
contacts, but with company training pro- 
grams to achieve this end. The sugges- 
tions in this pamphlet, taken from busi- 
ness magazine articles describing the ex 
periences of seven large 
should be put in the hands of every per- 
son using a business telephone. 


companies, 


Trade Facts About 
Latin America 


AN authoritative booklet on, Latin 
America, credit, 
and exchange conditions, has been re- 
leased after considerable preparation by 
the Foreign Banking Department of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. The 
forty countries, islands, and colonial pos- 
sessions of Central and Southern Ameri- 
ca are each treated separately, with facts 
given as to the unit of exchange, prin- 
cipal imports, principal exports, exchange 
and trade restrictions, industries, general 
facts, government finances, and economic 
conditions. Information and material for 
this booklet was obtained from the bank’s 
correspondents through Latin America 
and official sources. The salient facts 
relative to each nation are presented in 
concise form and are both accurate (up 
to date of publication) and _ timely. 
Every company having dealings or con- 
templating dealings in Latin America 
may find this compilation useful. 


discussing economic, 


Handbook on Premium 
Practices 


FOLLOWING more than a year of re- 
search and compiling of data, the Meeker 
Company, Inc., has issued a 4 by 9-inch 
illustrated reference booklet, offering 
various suggestions for premiums and 
good-will gifts. The leather products of 
the company are illustrated in connec- 
tion with the analysis and comment on 
the many widely different applications of 
the premium force in modern marketing, 
effective low-cost promotion and han- 
dling, etc. The booklet is available to 
firms sending requests on their letter- 
heads. 


Story of World’s Largest 
Business Building 


IN commemorating ten years of enter- 
prise, the Merchandise Mart in Chicago, 
world’s largest commercial building, has 
issued a two-color booklet to show re- 
tailers, distributors, and manufacturers 
the facilities of and business transactions 
which take place in this “city within a 
city.” Within its walls are housed the 
world’s biggest year-round home furnish- 
ings market, the biggest buying center 
infants’ 


for women’s, children’s, and 


wear, as well as innumerable other busi- 
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STAPLING 
MACHINES 






GLIDER 
$750° 















Demand ACE — the 
World's Best, and enjoy 
trouble-free stapling 
performance, guaran- 
teed a Lifetime 


Officeand 
Industrial 
Models 
Hand, Foot 
and Elec 
tric Power 








STAPLE REMOVER 


Saves your finger nails 


—preven 
: '* 0c 


torn papers . . 





$600" 
“EAST OF ROCKIES 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 











ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


3415 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill 


LETTERHEADS tograpte 


For as Low as $1.10 a Thousand 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 

UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 

(A Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 

Dept. 38, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Il. 














Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s Application BLanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A 
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Paper Drills 


Pencils 








Another LASSCO 
SENSATION! 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power | 
PAPER DRILL 


$3450 


for Shops 
or Offices 


Drills Full inch 
of paper 
ata time 


BALL-BEARING THRUST 
CHIP DISPOSAL CHUTE 
n +8 rate 
STRONG Pal “ 


Adysstable rear ond 
nde gouges 


485 WAGVE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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THIS CAN’T HAPPEN- 





When You Write With 





Package Tying Machines 


THE _ PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 


% Ties 20 to 30 pack- 
ages per minute. 

* Ties all sizes tightly— 
no adjustments neces- 
sary. 

% Equals three to four 
hand-tiers. 

% Used in over 70 differ- 
ent industries. 





Write for our free trial 
offer. 


B. H. BUNN Cu. 


7601 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Expense Books 





CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 








Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-8 Boston, Mass. 


Labels—All Kinds 














Femmes LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


TYPE -ENGRAVED-ROLL 
54 





TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211) FRANKFORO ave 
one Pa 





Jemplar DURO Lead 


PENCILS 


25% to 75% stronger than similar 
Five-Cent pencils. Office Managers, 
Purchasing Agents, Dealers, Jobbers, 
write for FREE test samples. 


RELIANCE PENCIL Corp. 


(Dept. AB) Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


o-c, 


Manufacturers 








Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
F 


¢ o 
“Bliss 


COOK STAINLESS STEE 


’ Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Letterheads—Engraved 





PUNCH...in Letterheads! 


Streamline designs. Brilliant inks with body you 
can actually feel. Engraving so clean and sharp 
it fairly leaps off the page. Yes, CLARK’S let- 
terheads give you something new. And the 
price . . . Clark’s ingenuity in Clark’s letter- 
heads can cost so little. Samples? Clip this ad, 
attach to letterhead and mail to 


The CLARK Company Burlington, Vt. 





House Organs 












Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








nesses. 
the various activities taking place withi 
the Mart in the course of a day’s busi 
ness. 


Intercommunicating 
Equipment Catalog 


JUST off the press is the new catal 
of Bell Sound Systems Inc., which pri 
sents a complete line of amplifiers, pul 
lic address equipment, and 
munication systems. Models are picture 
using both speakers and “phono” (re 
ord-playing) units, and two pages sho. 
individual parts of amplifying systems 
speakers, microphone stands, phon 
pick-up units, microphones, etc. Speci 
display space is devoted to the company 
new “Re-cord-o-fone,” which is a con 
plete portable recorder to be used fi 
preserving radio programs, sales an 
convention talks, and instructions. 


Shows Line of Desk 
Accessories 

THE complete Zephyr American line 
shown in a catalog prepared by tl 


Zephyr American Corporation. 
company makes the streamlined Autod« 


which has proved popular as a_ nove! 


ready desk reference for addresses an 
telephone numbers. Other items in t! 


line described in this catalog are th 


Rolodex, an automatic memo unit, ar 
the Thermodex, a combination desk px 
and holder and thermometer. 


Describes Movable 
Lunch Counters 


MIDDAY meals are becoming increa 
ingly popular in industry because it h 
been found that rest periods greatly i 


Illustrations depict graphical], 


intercom 


Thi 


crease production and reduce fatigue. T. 
make this plan convenient in industria! 


plants, the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 


Company has developed a line of lunch 
wagons to take care of both hot ani 


cold food which may be wheeled aroun! 


plants. In a new booklet, Human Bein, 
at Work, this company has described 


equipment and the method of serving 
The facts 


food in several big plants. 


about five-meal days are presented an: 


suggestions made for efficiency and easi!; 


providing the extra meals during wor 
ing hours. 


Booklet on Presentation 
Equipment 


A BOOKLET describing the sales pr: 
entation binders made by the Barr 
Bindery Company will be of interest 
sales managers and promotion men. T! 
booklet shows how a ring binder can 
made into an effective piece of sa! 
presentation equipment by a simple « 
vice incorporated in the cover of t 
binder. This “3-Angle V-A Binder” « 
be displayed flat on a desk, at a 25-deg 
or 65-degree angle. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 


If you have something 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agute line. 
Display Classified, 1 inch: 
tively on 12 time contract. 


$14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


lished 1st of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





AMERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters 
$3.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. 


CORPORATE ORGANIZING and Financing— 
Reorganizations—Transfer Service. BROWN 
HARTWELL COMPANY, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York. 








Capital Raising 





WE SHOW YOU HOW to Obtain Capital for 
your business or invention. Write ENTER- 
PRISE BUREAU, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





INCORPORATE. INFORMATION FREE. 
INCORPORATING BUREAU PHILIP LAW- 
RENCE, Huron, South Dakota. 





Business Opportunities 





START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 





START MAIL ORDER BOOK BUSINESS 
NEW WAY. I’ve made thousands yearly by 
it. Complete particulars freee ECONOMY 
PUBLISHERS, 15 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Office Services 
ANYWHERE! Specify cities required. 


MERCHANDISING CLUB, Confederation 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 











NAMES AND ADDRESSES 

of concerns specializing in Branch Office Serv- 
ices in any large city, will be given free upon 
request. IF YOU are equipped to render 
branch office, age M YOUR classified sales 
message for the issue now. Address, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 4664 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Accounting Systems 


SET UP YOUR OWN ACCOUNTING 
system complying with tax regulations. Com- 
plete instructions $3.00. FOUR B  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, 3187 Karnes Blvd., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 











Accountants 
ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


Addressing Machines 








‘ 
| SALARIED POSITIONS 
~ ~ 
$2,500 to $25,000- 
This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- | 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and | 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B — 9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





EMPLOYMENT ADVISORY Correspondent, 
excellent opening your locality. Exclusive. 
Stamp. VOCATIONAL ADVISORS, Box 
457A, Seattle, Washington. 





HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 up. 
Confidential intermediary creates outstanding 
employment opportunities. Small cost. Let 
us help you. PERSONAL PROMOTION 
SERVICE, 3 Crandall, Binghamton, N.Y. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





26 WORDS, 158 pulling magazines, $3.50. 
Inch $5.00. Samples, 25c. PIERSIMONI, 1231 
Spofford, New York. 


For Letter Writers 


“LETTERS THAT PULL’—Appeals, ideas, 
“hooks.” Book includes 88 powerful letters, 
$1.00 postpaid. GENERAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Ossining, N. Y. 











Advertising Services 


“HOW TO PREPARE 

PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING” 
It will pay you to get a copy of this meaty 
monograph. Contains the boiled-down essence 
of the author’s many years’ experience in 
classified advertising. Takes only a few minutes 
to read. Your free copy awaits your request. 
Write for it TODAY. AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Letter Specialists 


MY LETTERS, Folders, Mail Campaigns, 
Produce Business. ““LEWIS,” Glomawr, Ky. 














Mail Sales Promotion 


GUARANTEED LETTERS, Broadsides, Cam- 
paigns. Suggestions freee FRANK ARM- 
STRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 








Business Services 


IF YOU TYPE YOUR LETTERS 
YOU need Letter-Gram. Most businesslike 
way to handle all SHORT written messages. 
Free samples and particulars. VALLEY 
PRINTING CO., Indianola, Nebr. 








Help Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 YEARLY 
and up (none lower). Congress votes billions 
for materials and salaries. Let us try to get 
one for you—small cost. Write for War- 
Bulletin R-5. 

EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 








Business Books 





“STEP OUT AND SELL” 
A new book by Chevrolet’s record-crashing Gen- 
eral Sales Manager “Bill” Holler, about his 
selling experiences and business philosophies. 
He has sold $4,709,235,470 worth of new and 
used cars in the last six years. He knows 
what he is talking about when he speaks of 
selling, and this new book proves he is likely 
to be as successful as an author as he is a 
sales manager. Every sales manager, every 
n, every sales executive should get a 





VE 20% to 60% on 
REBUILT *GUARANTEED Addressograph, 
Elliott machines, supplies. Also S haere 
Mailing, Office machines. MAILERS EQUIPT 
COMPANY, 559 6th Ave., New York. 


Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, atteation-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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copy of this new book. It is crammed with 
common sense sales suggestions and man-to- 
man talk about common problems of selling 
right now in 1940. Size 6x9 inches; 96 pages; 
beautifully bound in cloth. Sent on approval. 
Price $1.50. Send for your copy today. THE 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago. 


For Sale 


4 HOOVEN Automatic Typewriters with per- 
forator. Al Condition. Bargain. OFFICE 
MACHINES COMPANY, 319 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Penna. 














FREE: Printing — Advertising — Mon 
Opportunities. Details 265c. PIERSIMONT'S, 
1231 Spofford, New York. 


Rubber Stamps 


RUBBER STAMPS 20 cents per line 2 inches 
long. Mail copy. Just give us the size. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. ATLAS RUBBER STAMP 
CO., James P. Cleary, Prop., 170 Third Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 

















Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Typewriters 





NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 
Broadway, Sterling, IIl. 





Used Business Equipment 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
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SELLING REAL 
ESTATE Today 


This book, by Hobart C. Brady, is the 
first and most complete manual on 
selling real estate since the “boom” 
days. It is brimming over with prac- 
tical suggestions a real estate sales- 
man can use to close more business. 
One chapter alone, ‘The Art of Ne- 
gotiation,”’ is regarded in real estate 
circles as the finest thing of its kind 
ever written and worth the entire 
price of the book alone. 
Size 6 by 9 inches, 100 pages, un- 
usual cloth binding, the price is only 
$1.50 a single copy or $1.30 each in 
lots of twelve. 

Order Your Copy on 

Approval Today From 


THE DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 














MEW BOOKS 2. 


SIZZLEMANSHIP. By Elmer Wheeler. 
Some time back we reviewed one of 
Elmer Wheeler’s books, and said frankly 
that Mr. Wheeler had knocked out a 
book rather hurriedly in an apparent 
attempt to cash in on his tremendous 
following. We are happy to report that 
this latter book, Sizzlemanship, shows 
no evidence of hasty preparation. Ac- 
tually, it probably contains the results 
of more digging than ten average books 
on selling. Mr. Wheeler’s idea is that 
the right combination of words in a sen- 
tence will accomplish wonders for sales- 
men. The mass of evidence he submits 
in this volume seems to win his case 
hands down. We are particularly pleased 
with his emphasis on the idea that the 
salesman who tries to outsmart the other 
fellow ends by getting a trimming him- 
self. Too many books and articles on 
salesmanship these days seem to be based 
on the “never give the sucker an even 
break” philosophy. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$3.00. 


THE MARKETING OF DRUG 
PRODUCTS. By Paul C. Olsen. Seldom 
does one encounter a business book on 
which so much work has been expended. 
The author has gathered together a 
world of information, figures, and facts, 
skillfully woven them together in a 
highly useful volume for anyone charged 
with the responsibility of selling to or 
through the drug trade. While it is 
limited in interest to such men, we are 
happy to recommend this book to anyone 
interested in this field. Every statement 
seems authoritative and well documented, 


and we even venture to assert that men 
who have had long experience in the field 
have much to learn from a study of this 
book. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS. By 
Dexter Tomlin. A_ small, brief book 
dealing with routine work in the collec- 
tion department; it includes a number of 
collection and follow-up letters and a 
chapter on using the law to collect. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.75. 


THE SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK 
By E. Willard Leighton. The tables in 
the average bookstore are loaded with 
secretarial handbooks. If the number of 
books published on this subject is any 
criterion, secretaries must be a studious 
lot! Be that as it may, here is a book, 
which, while it inevitably contains much 
material found in other books, is the best 
secretarial handbook we have seen. The 
chapters on filing and on office machines 
are particularly well done and are illus- 
trated with pictures of modern machines 
One of the chief faults of many secre- 
tarial books is that the authors have not 
kept up-to-date on machine and equip 
ment improvements. No such fault is ap- 
parent in this book. A chapter on the use 
of the telephone is excellent and is worthy 
of reading by everyone who uses the 
telephone, including the boss himself. One 
of these books on the desk of every 
secretary would make every executive's 
work easier and put most every secretary 
in line for promotion. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.98. 
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